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GIRL’S lOK 



THE WORLD 


Young New Zealander who changed direction 

A young New Zealand nurse, Louise Sutherland, came to 
London to gain further nursing experience. She happened 
to go to a church jumble sale, saw a second-hand bicycle, 
bought it, and went for a cycling holiday in Cornwall. 
One day she ran into a head wind and, on the spur of 
the moment, decided to change direction. This sudden 
impulse led her finally to go on eastward for a 35,000-mile 
journey round the world, and a CN correspondent gives 
some account of it below. 


"yyiiEN Louise turned her back 
on the wind that day she 
headed for France. Then she 
toured through Belgium, Luxem¬ 
burg, Holland, Germany, Switzer¬ 
land, and Italy. 

“It was in Trieste that I sud¬ 
denly got the idea of going on 
right round the world/’ said this 
tiny blonde nurse from Dunedin. 

From Trieste, Louise cycled 
through Yugoslavia and Greece, 
and when refused permission to 
enter Turkey, she took a boat 
from Athens to Israel. She added 
to her funds for the venture by 
using her skill as a nurse. She 
spent three months in Nazareth at 
a Mission hospital, and also 
nursed in Jordan and in the 
Lebanon—the only non-Arab on 
the . stair. But she advises any 
young girl who would like to 
travel to learn shorthand-typing. 
“Shorthand typists arc wanted all 
the world over—nursing is a little 
more difilcult to Tind,” she states. 

“T finished with enough money 
to get to India,” Louise said, 
“then I ran into red tape and the 
Syrian authorities wouldn’t let me 
cycle across the desert. They said 
they couldn’t take the responsi¬ 
bility of sending a solitary female 
across on a bicycle.” 

TIGER WARNING 
i Her voice rises and quickens in 
amazement as she relates that in 
3000 miles of travelling through 
India she did not even sec an 
elephant or a snake. But she did 
see a tiger. 

“I was cycling along a lonely 
jungle road^ halfway between 
Bombay and Delhi, heading for 
the village of Igatpuri,” she told 
me. “Suddenly a station-wagon 
pulled up beside me and a tall, 
slim Indian jumped out. He 
saluted respectfully and said: ‘It 
is my duty to warn you, mem- 
sahib, that there is a tiger in the 
village—fl man-eater f * 

“I was thrilled!” says Louise. 
“After all, I was in India and I 
expected to see a man-eating 
tiger! I almost expected it to 
slink out of the bushes on the 
spot.” 

: The Indian turned out to be the 


local District Commissioner, and 
he firmly put her machine in the 
back of his station wagon and 
drove her to the village. 

She was having dinner with him 
when suddenly a young boy burst 
in and began to talk, breath¬ 
lessly in Hindustani. The District 
Commissioner paled and stood up. 
“I must apologise,” he told 
Louise. “But the tiger has just 
attacked a woman at the well. I 
am going to organise a hunt.” 

All through India runs a chain 
of ex-government hostels called 
dak-bungalows. During the British 
rule of India they were used to 
house visiting government oflicials. 
Now that the British have gone, 
they arc used as travellers’ hostels 
and charge Is. 6d, a night. There 
was one of these in Igatpuri, at 
the other end of the village, and 
Louise was the only occupant. 

From the comfort of her bed, 
Louise could hear the party of 
beaters leave the village, and 
through the window she could sec 



Louise Sutherland setting out 
from her home In New Zealand 

the flickering torches disappearing 
into the jungle. Hunting tigers is 
a dangerous job, and doubly so in 
the dead of night. The beat of 
the drums grew farther and farther 
away. Half-an-hour later came the 
sound of a single rifle shot and the 
beating stopped. Louise breathed 
easily. The tiger was deadl 
Then, in the middle of the night, 
she awoke to hear soft padding on 
the verandah of the hostel. 

“I was panic-stricken for a 
moment,” she relates. “Then I 



A Queen 
on the 
boundary 

In this picture the liner 
appears to be within 
range of a hit for six 
from a cricket-pitch 
in the Milbrook Recrea¬ 
tion Ground, Southamp¬ 
ton, But distance is 
deceptive, and the 
Queen Elizabeth was 
quite safe from flying 
cricket-balls as she lay 
in dry dock while under¬ 
going her summer over¬ 
haul. 


remembered that the tiger had 
been killed. The prowler was 
probably an underfed dog from 
the village searching for food, I 
turned over and went to sleep.” 

But in the morning Louise was 
wakened by a frantic knocking on 
the door. She opened it sleepily 
to find the District Commissioner. 
“Are you all right?” he asked ner¬ 
vously. “Yes,” she yawned. 
“Shouldn’t I be?” 

He did not answer, but indicated 
a shape lying on the verandah, not 
far;Trpm..thc door. It was the 
body of the tiger! The shot had 
mortally wounded the animal, 
which had made off and reached 
the bungalow. Afraid to search 
for an injured tiger in the dark, 
the hunting party had returned to 
the village without seeing it again. 

“Thank goodness I didn’t ex¬ 
plore when I heard the noise in 
the middle of the night,” said 
Louise,' wide-eyed! 

MEETING WITH DEARS 

Louise says she found kindness 
and helpfulness everywhere, on her 
travels—no less among the poor 
villagers of India than elsewhere. 
“They had never seen anything 
like me before at close quarters. 

-They were, flabbergasted. They 
treated me like a princess.” 

Her conclusion is that- people 
everywhere are better than you 
think. . It is a good motto. 

Louise intended to go on to 
Singapore and Japan, but her tour 
ended temporarily in India, be¬ 
cause her father had been taken 
ill and her family, had asked her 
to return ta New Zealand. 

After her rest in New Zealand, 
Louise continued her journey via 
Fiji, Honolulu, to Vancouver, 
Canada. Perhaps the worst 
moment of the whole trip was 
when,' cycling through the great 
Rocky Mountains, Louise turned 
a corner to find herself among a 
family of enormous grizzly bears. 

“I braked hard and just stood 
there petrified,” she says. 

“Fhad, read somewhere that if 
you’re frightened you give off a 
smell of fear that the animals 


FRESH FOOD 50 
YEARS OLD 

Tins of food which had been 
lying for about 50 years at Sir 
Ernest Shackleton’s Antarctic base 
were recently opened and tasted 
in the laboratories of the British 
Food Manufacturing Industries 
Research Association at Leather- 
head, Surrey. 

A tin of kippered herrings 
and another containing tongue 
were discovered to be quite 
edible. Some of the experts 
thought the tongue tasted “rather 
cheesy,” but others declared that 
it was “not at all bad.” Everyone 
agreed that the tinned cocoa was 
excellent. 


.15 miles lip in 
the sky 

Two Americans drifting in a 
balloon 15 miles above Minnesota 
recently transmitted television pic¬ 
tures from the stratosphere. They 
used a small T V camera, and 
viewers saw the balloonists in their 
pressure suits sitting in their ball¬ 
shaped gondola, suspended below 
the big plastic gas bag. Earlier 
they had transmitted pictures of 
the clouds' through which they 
passed. ' 


know, SO I stood there saying over 
and over to myself, ‘ Tm hot 
scared, I’m NOT scared.’ ” 

The largest _bear. sniffed around 
the cycle trailer for a rnoment, 
then shuffled off with his family 
into'the woods. . 

. The bicycle and trailer came 
through.the tour in good order 
with “ndt even a puncture,” and 
the impression is gained that 
Louise will not let it rust. “Time 
enough' for settling down when 
you’re old,” says. Louise, . who 
finished her epic journey .when she 
arrived from New York on the 
Queen Mary at the end of last 
year. 

As for the future, Louise says 
she would like to be the first girl 
to cycle through Russia. 


Jack-in-the-box 
jet plane 

Here is one of the world’s 
newest and most remarkable air¬ 
craft—the Coleopter (from the 
French word for beetle). It sits 
on its tail on a four-wheeled 
undercarriage with its nose point¬ 
ing upwards, and leaps into the air 
like a jack-in-the-box. 

Some 200 feet above the take¬ 
off point the pilot pushes forward 
his control column and the 
machine then assumes level flight. 

An experimental aircraft de¬ 
signed to fly from limited spaces, 
the Coleopter has an annular or 
ring-shaped wing. It gives approxi¬ 
mately the same amount of lift 
as a conventional wing of com¬ 
parable size, is light in weight, 
and it will make the aircraft 
manoeuvreable without banking. 

Built in the form of a cylinder, it 
surrounds the rear of the fuselage 





and can be used as the casing for 
a ramjet engine, a form of jet 
which needs no moving parts. 

The Coleopter pictured here has 
an Atar turbojet which develops 
8370 lb. of thrust. 


© The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., I9S8 
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PROFILE OF A DOGGED 
FIGHTER 

In this article our Parliamentary Correspondent outlines 
the career of Captain Julian Ainery, one of the younger 
men who are rapidly making their mark at Westminster. 
Not yet 40, he has already packed a great deal of activity 
' and adventure into his life. 


TJ'or a clue to the character of 
, Julian Amery let us go back 
to the summer day in 1939 when 
he was lazing on a Dalmatian 
beach,in Yugoslavia. 

It was the, day war broke out. 
Julian Amery was 20, a student on 
vacation from Balliol College, 
Oxford. This was to have been a 
real holiday, for he had spent his 
earlier vacations at the Spanish 
Civil War, reporting for a news¬ 
paper, Alas, it was not to be. 

He was also a member of the 
University Air Squadron, and so 
it is perhaps not unnatural that 



Captain Julian Amery, M.P. 

By courfesy of Elliott «fc Ery 


Vt'hen Nazi Germany invaded 
Poland the young undergraduate 
should decide to fight with the 
Polish air force. However, he got 
only as far as Rumania, and was 
in. Bucharest, the capital, when 
King Carol fled and the Nazi- 
influenced Iron Guard took over. 

His problem then was to get 
back home through hostile terri¬ 
tory and enlist. He tried to join 
the British in Palestine, but the 
Vichy French authorities in Syria 
barred his way. After some peril¬ 
ous adventures he nrianaged to 
reach London. 

HUMBLE CHORES 

In no time he found himself in 
the Royal Air Force, doing hum¬ 
ble chores at Torquay—cleaning 
windows among other things. It 
did not matter that he was the son 
of Mr. Leopold Amery, who at 
■various times had been His 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
India, for the (former) Dominions, 
and for the Colonies. 

However, he soon became a 
sergeant-pilot in the R.A.F. Then 
the authorities considered it high 
time to make proper use of his 
talent, especially as he spoke 
French like a native and had also 
mastered Spanish, German, Italian, 
and some Serbo-Croat. He was 
switched to the Army Intelligence 
Service. 

By 1941 Yugoslavia had been 
overrun by the Nazis. Julian 
Amery was commissioned to 
organise the first British mission 


to the Yugoslav resistance move¬ 
ment, and in due course he landed 
on the coast of Montenegro from 
a submarine. 

After contact with the patriots 
had been made, he was sent to 
the Middle East on special duties 
and was present at the first Battle 
of El Alamein. Later in the war 
he was parachuted into Albania, 
where he won unique distinction 
as the only British officer to com¬ 
mand Russian troops. 

The Nazis, who controlled 
Albania—the strange, romantic 
country of ex-King Zog—had cap¬ 
tured many Russians in the great 
battle at Kharkov, capital of the 
Ulcraine. These prisoners were 
held in various camps in the 
Balkans. 

GUERRILLA OPERATIONS 

Word was sent to them that the 
British “guerrillas” would, value 
their services. Within 24 hours 
they had broken but of one camp 
and joined Julian Amery, who 
commanded them in guerrilla 
operations in wild, mountainous 
Albania. 

In the autumn of 1944 he was 
wounded. After a brief visit to 
London to recover, he was sent 
to the Far East to join the staff 
of General Carton dc Wiart, 
Britain’s chief liaison officer with 
the Chinese under General Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

These experiences sum up Julian 
Amery’s character better than any¬ 
thing. He is a fighter for a cause 
in whose justice he believes. At 
Eton he had earned a reputation 
for doggedness, which is the pre¬ 
rogative of the “good little *un ” 
—he is short and stockily built- 
in every walk of life. 

HARD fight 

Julian Amery had to fight hard 
to get into Parliament. . Despite 
his fine record, Preston rejected 
him in 1945. It was then a two- 
seat constituency, and it turned 
down the handsome young para¬ 
chute officer and his fellow-Con- 
servative, Mr. Randolph Churchill, 
who had served with him in the 
Balkans. 

By 1950 Preston had been .split 
into two single scats, and Julian 
Amery won the North division. 
The election came just as he had 
married Catherine, a daughter of 
Mr. Harold Macmillan, now Prime 
Minister. They cut their honey¬ 
moon short so that he could fight 
the campaign. 

Julian Amery had already 
written an account of his Balkans 
experiences—Sons of the Eagle— 
and was working to cornplctc his 
father’s life of Joseph Chamber- 
lain. But he threw himself into 
politics with his usual zest. Soon 
he had run foul of his own 
Government. 

With 30 or 40 other Tory back¬ 
benchers, he rejected the Govern¬ 
ment’s case for withdrawing British 


YOMG RUSTMON 
ROILED EP ITS 
SLEEVES 

Lady Templer, wife of Field- 
Marshal Sir Gerald Templer, re¬ 
cently opened new Youth Club 
headquarters at Rustington, Sussex, 
and she expressed surprise at the 
way club members had built such 
spacious premises. 

“ How often do you hear people 
complaining that they can’t have 
a building of their own because 
it’s too expensive?”- she asked. 
“This wonderful effort of Rusting- 
ton’s boys, and girls has shown 
that view to be utter nonsense. 
They set to and did it themselves, 
and we can all think of this village 
when we say we can’t do this or 
that.” 

, Work on the building started 
two years ago, and since that time 
members of the club, including 
one eight-year-old boy, have re¬ 
sponded in no uncertain manner 
to the directions of Mr. George 
Kilhams, a local builder, who 
serves on the club committee. 

Now the young people of this 
seaside village have their own 
lecture and ■ recreation rooms, 
kitchen, and committee room. 

Although the hall cost nearly 
£1900 in materials, hot one penny 
was spent on labour. 



MANY HAPPY UliTlRNS 


Princess Anne, who will celebrate 
her eighth birthday on Friday, 
August 15. 


troops from the Suez Canal base 
in 1954, and thus became a “Suez 
rebel.” He resisted official policy 
right up to the end of the Anglo- 
French campaign in the autumn 
of 1956. 

Then, in January 1957, his 
father-in-law went to Downing 
Street and, being anxious to heal 
the split in the party, offered 
Julian a post in the Government. 
He was 37 and he accepted. Un¬ 
like his father-in-law, who had to 
wait 17 years for office, he became 
a junior Minister in seven years. 

Ironically, his maiden speech as 
Under-Secretary for War was in a 
debate on the Army’s part in the 
Suez campaign. 

“What, I have said I have said,” 
Julian Amery told the Commons. 
“I withdraw nothing. I qualify 
nothing. But neither shall Prepeat 
anything tonight.” His v/ords have 
an historic ring. Mr. Amery 
would not be the first rebel to 
become a statesman. 

He and Mrs, Amery have four 
children—Louise and Thcresc, and 
the twins, Leopold and Elizabeth, 


News from 

A thrush has raised two broods 
in nests built between two cartons 
in the warehouses of a Whitby 
firm of grocers. 

The West German Army has 
issued a song-book containing 
carefree tunes praising the brighter 
side of military life. 

Some 500 contestants from 22 
countries will be taking part in the 
world canoe and kayak champion¬ 
ships to be held in Prague next 
week. 

Five times this year the annual 
sports meeting at Greasbrough 
primary school, Yorkshire, had to 
be cancelled because of rain. The 
sixth time was lucky. 

A fisherman stoking a Grimsby 
trawler in the Arctic found on his 
shovel a wallet lost three weeks 
earlier by a railway shunter at 
Grimsby. It is thought that some¬ 
one had picked up the wallet and 
thrown it into a coal wagon, 

GLASS BAND 

A glass factory . near ’ Copen¬ 
hagen has an orchestra whose 
instruments arc all made of glass. 

To attract storks to Alsace and 
Lorraine, the authorities have pro¬ 
vided prefabricated nests and 
reservoirs full of frogs—the birds’ 
favourite food. 

Russia is sending 10,000 guitars 
to this country in exchange for 
£10,000 worth of razor blades. 
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Everywhere | 

A grant of £50,000 for social 
science research has'been made to 
Nuffield College, Oxford, by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. The 
Foundation’s grants to universities, 
schools, and institutions through¬ 
out the world now amount to 
about £3,000,000. 

Courses are being run in Ham¬ 
burg to teach parents how to play 
their children’s games. 

SCHOOL FLAT 

Rooms in a Lowestoft secondary 
school have been converted into a 
fiat where the girls learn how to 
manage a home. 

The British aircraft industry’s 
exports for the first half of this 
year reached the record figure 
of £77,208,814. . This was over 
£21,000,000 more than in the first 
six months of 1957. 

CORRECTION 

In the C N of August 2 we pub¬ 
lished a picture of hippos and 
for some unaccountable reason 
called them rhinos. We sincerely 
apologise to readers for this un¬ 
fortunate slip. 

THEY SAY . .. 

Jt isn’t what you eat that gives 
you ulcers; it’s what eats you. 

Sign on President EisenhowePs. 
desk at the White House 

is it that the Government 
buys that compares with what 
they are selling out of the Chats- 
worth collection? Viscount Esher 


Out and About 


AY^here the cliff is breached by 
the small river estuary 
there were many sand-martins a 
few weeks ago, as lively as any 
swallows over the lieldsj 
; Today I found none, but for 
compensation heard . the sweet, 
keen whistling of sandpipers, and 
saw them flying betvyeen .the curves 
of the river above the water- 
meadows. They were, Common 
Sandpipers, which in spite of their 
name arc by no means common 
everywhere, though I always, find 
them whenever I go exploring in 
the North, 

Mainly brown above and white’ 
underneath these birds most re¬ 


semble their cousin the Green 
Sandpiper, whose brown feathers 
are rather darker. Both have a 
tinge of greenish sheen on the 
back, but, this is perhaps more 
noticeable in the Green Sandpiper 
and thus has given the bird its 
distinguishing name. Both arc as 
fond of sand-hoppers, shrimps, and 
other small crustaceans as they are 
of insects. 

They can wade if necessary ; but 
most characteristic is the way they 
will run along at the edge of the 
water making a series of little 
bowing movements. What they arc 
really doing is looking for insects 
and worms. C. D. D. 
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Schoolboy 
organ- ' 
builders 


During the past three 
years boys of the 
Whiteficld Secondary 
School at Cricklewood, 
Middlesex, have bceii 
building an organ. Con¬ 
taining nearly 1000 
wood and metal pipes,' 
it is now nearing com¬ 
pletion, and here wc see 
Raymond ', Goldsmith 
(14) pressing the keys 
while the school’s Mctal- 
inaster, Mr. Leslie P. 
Ransom, adjusts some 
of the pipes. 



British students’ trip 
to Iceland 

Eight students from Wyc College, 
Kent, are spending their summer 
vacation exploring the wild in¬ 
terior of Iceland. The expedition 
has the backing of the Royal 
Geographical Society, and Prince 
Philip is among those who have 
.subscribed to the cost of it. 

Each member of the expedition 
also contributed £30 and bought 
special waterproof clothing be¬ 
cause they expect to be working 
in almost continuous wet weather 
in a marshy area. 

The students will live in tents 
and use a three-ton lorry as a 
siorchousc on their 300-mile jour¬ 
ney inland to an uninhabited area 
known as Alandstunga. They will 
spend five weeks there, collecting 
plants, for the British Museum, 
making notes of the soil, and pre¬ 
paring maps of the area.' • Then 
they will transfer their studies to 
a region nearer Reykjavik. . 


LONE VOYAGE 

A French yachtsman named 
Marcel Bardiaux recently returned 
to the Bay of Biscay port of 
Arcachon after a, lone, three-year 
voyage round the world in his 
cutter Les Quatre Vents (Four 
Winds), 

In October 1950 he sailed to 
Dakar, and then crossed the 
Atlantic to Rio de Janeiro. 
Rounding Cape Horn in freezing 
weather, he turned north to Val¬ 
paraiso, and from there went via 
Tahiti and New Zealand to New 
Caledonia, where he ran on a reef. 
His boat repaired, he sailed round 
the Cape of Good Hope, and then 
to St. Helena, where he crossed 
the Atlantic for the second time to 
reach the port of Pernambuco, 
Brazil. 

His . homeward voyage was by 
way of New York and the Azores, 
and, altogether, the lone and 
gallant navigator covered about 
78,750 miles in his stout ’ little 
craft. 


DltlLLIMG ROCK 
WITH FLAME 

Russian engineers have devel¬ 
oped a novel method of drilling 
bores through rock, using flame in 
place of the normal bit. > 

The actual drilling is done by a 
40-foot rod held, to a lattice-steel 
mast. The rod, which is lowered 
as the hole gets deeper, has three 
burners on the end, producing a 
temperature of over 4500 degrees 
F. These burners break up the 
rock, and the fragments arc blown 
out of the hole by waste gases and 
steam. At a depth of 40 feet, a 
new length of rod is fitted to the 
mast and the work proceeds. 

The whole drilling unit is 
mobile, and can quickly be moved 
from place to place where test 
bores are being made to trace the 
extent of mineral deposits. 


“Handlebar-rider 



David Vi'happlcs, of Wollaston, 
Worcestershire, found a helpless 
young jackdaw and managed to 
rear it. Now it is David’s pet, 
and loves to ride on the handle¬ 
bars of his cycle. 

Grass sprayed 
on a cliff 

When the Vauxhall car works at 
Luton were being extended, 
thousands of tons of chalk had to 
be cut from a hillside. When the 
work was finished, it left 11,000 
square yards of bare chalk in the 
form of a cliff 100 feet high. Rain 
soon began wearing away the chalk 
and to check this an ingenious 
experiment was tried. 

A mixture of rye grass seed, grit, 
soil, and water was .sprayed over 
the cliff face with a cement gun to 
a depth of an eighth of an inch. 
The grass soon started to sprout 
and now the whole cliff is covered 
in a blanket of . grass holding the 
chalk against the weather. 

ORliYMG TiirilliADMASTIill 

A former Methodist chaplain, 
the Rev, Ernest Scholes, who is 
now the senior Old Boy of Leeds 
Grammar School, celebrated his 
90th birthday by swimming a 
length of the school's pool. 

‘T wanted to do a quarter-of-a- 
mile,” he said on climbing out 
at the shallow end, “ but the 
Headmaster won't let me," 


MUCH-ADMIRED JOSEPHINE 

Josephine always has a group of in the same year and was put to 
youngsters around her, admiring work on the construction of nCw 
her green and black paintwork, railway lines for the Public Works 
blowing her whistle, and exploring Department. In those days the 
her cabin. railway was such a novelty that 

A target for camera enthusiasts parents and their children spent 
and a major attraction for sight- Sunday^ afternoons at the tracks, 
seers in New Zealand, Josephine is just watching'the trains go by. 
ihe engine which opened the run- Josephine kept at work until 
ning of the Dunedin-Port Chalmers 1917 when she was retired. But, 
railway in 1872 and is ,now retired saved from the wrecker's hand, she 
to a place of honour a few yards was acquired by the Early Settlers' 
from busy Dunedin station. Association, and is much treasured 


Built in Lancashire in 1872, Jose- as an important link with New 
phine was shipped to the Dominion Zealand’s transport history. 
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Roundiiig-up by plane 


Low-flying aircraft arc to be 
used in Uganda to round up 
animals in an area infested by the 
dreaded tsetse fly and transfer 
them to a game park. Tsetse flies 
feed on the blood of game animals 
and, in order to clear the area 
entirely of these insects—which 
cause sleeping sickness in humans 
and serious cattle diseases—it has 
been decided to remove all game 
animals. 

Huge corrals are being built, 
and the original idea was to drive 
the animals into them with 
beaters; but too many men would 
have been needed for this, so 
Dr. W. M. Longhurst, an American 
scientist working on game prob¬ 
lems in Uganda, suggested using 
aircraft for the job. Although 
new to Africa, this method has 
been used successfully in America 
for rounding up cattle. 

Dr. Longhurst piloted an air¬ 
craft on a test flight and found it 
possible to drive herds of up to 


70 zebra, eland, and impala. The 
animals showed no sign of panic 
and were easily kept on a set 
course. * 

The full operation is expected 
to take place about the middle of 
this month. Animals driven into 
the corrals will later be taken by 
lorry to the game park. 

GAUDEN ABOARD SIIIF 

There will be the unusual sight 
of a garden in dry dock later this 
month when the Wellington leaves 
her moorings near the CN oflices 
and goes down the Thames to 
Blackwall to have her hull cleaned. 
The Wellington is the headquarters 
ship of the Honourable Company 
of Master Mariners, and her 
master, Mr. Edgar Kitncy, has a 
garden on board. It flourishes in 
dozens of tubs and boxes which he 
has made from Thames driftwood. 

Now a blaze of colour, this float¬ 
ing garden has won many prizes. 


IT'S 


FREE 


KIDS... 



the sky-high flyer 


How exciting they are 1 See how your Whirly-wizz 
spins right up into the sky 1 Then—here’s the fun 
—see if you can catch it too! 

There’s a free Whirly-wizz in every packet of 
Kellogg’s Rice Krispies with the special band— 
and a set of six differently coloured Whlrly-wizzes 
to collect altogether. Get yours today—and get 
in first with this exciting new Kellogg’s craze. 





HURRY 

HURRY 

HURRY! 

The packets 
of Kellogg's 
Rice Krispies 
with the 
special band 
won't last long! 
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ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND,TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES 


CAMERAS UNDER 
THE OCEAN 



Dr. Ian McTaggart-Cowan on the set during one of The Living Sea series 


J^AST week I was telling you 
about ^ The Living Sea, Dr. 
Ian McTaggart-Cowan’s exciting 
new series of underwater films on 
ITV at 5.15 every Thursday. If 
you have been watching them you 
will understand why he has now 
been asked to make another 13 
films directly he gets back to 
British Columbia, where he is a 
university lecturer. 

Dr. McTaggart-Cowan, who has 
been visiting his native Edinburgh, 
told me that The Living Sea was 
designed for transmission by one 
Canadian station only. In a short 
time, however, it was snapped up 
by 41 others throughout Canada, 
with requests for more. 


Most of the filming was done 
close to the doctor’s own home— 
in the Pacific where it washes the 
Canadian seaboard. We have 
partly to thank the tricky tides 
there for the fact that he also 
went farther afield to the Arctic 
and the South Pacific. The tide 
around Vancouver drops low 
enough to rcyeal creatures like the 
octopus and starfish only at cer¬ 
tain times of the year. In winter 
this happens at night. 

“Several .times,” said Dr. 
McTaggart-Cowan, “we were sur¬ 
rounded by police who had seen 
pur lights on the coast in the early 
morning and thought we were 
smugglers!” 


Young recruit 
to a famous 
, circus 

]^OT many of us leave school in 
such sensational style as 
Dickie Chipperfield, Junior, A son 
of the ring, in the sixth genera-, 
tion of the famous circus-owning 
family, 16-year-oId Dickie said 
goodbye to school at the end of 
the summer term and this Wednes-. 
day begins his professional career 
as a full-time performer watched 
by millions. He will be compere 
and ringmaster in a special per¬ 
formance in Edinburgh for BBC 
Children’s TV. The audience on 
the spot will be children from 
Edinburgh and district. 

The TV cameras will stay at the 
circus for a Special Guest Night on 
Thursday, starring Richard Hearne 
(Mr. Pastry). 

Richard Hearne certainly has 
the circus in his blood. “It was 
m’y university,” he says. “I 
couldn’t have had a better train¬ 
ing.” It included learning 44 
different ways of falling down. 
This was when his father, also 
Richard Hearne, and a famous 
clown, joined Ginnet’s Circus 
when Richard was only seven. 
His grandfather looked after the 
horses at Sanger’s Circus and his 
grandmother was a bareback rider. 

Bluff and 
bearded sea dog 

J)ouGLAS Duff, proud to be 
called “a bluff and bearded 
British sea dog,” will be back 
in BBC Children’s Hour this 
Wednesday for the first of three 


Announcers for the new 
South cf England service 


Devoted follower of The Archers 


fJcRE is a tale of true devotion 
' ' to the BBC’s famous farm¬ 

ing faniily, the Archers. It is told 
by Tony Shryane, the producer of 
this feature, who. was called from 
rehearsal the other morning by a 
long-distance phone call. The 
man at the other end was a Scots 
farmer speaking from a public 
call-box near Inverness. 




LOCOSPOTTERS’ 

CLUB 

The club with over 300,000 members 

« JOIN NOW • 

Membership fee is only 1/3, which 
entitles you 

FREE OF CHARGE 

to a club pencil, reference book, member¬ 
ship card and official badge. 

Write now to 

Ian Allan Locospotters* Club 
(D ept.cNi3),HAMPTONCoURT,S urrey 


“J^UNTIE Mellie” is to be the 
regular woman announcer 
when Southern Television opens 
the new ITV service for the South 
of England on August 30, Her, 
real name is Meryl O’Keeffe, but 
she acquired the nickname when 
taking over a children’s pro¬ 
gramme for the South African 


For the first time in six years, 
he explained, he had missed the 
previous evening’s episode; and he 
was very distressed. Would the 
producer very kindly tell him the 
gist of it? , 

So Tony Shryane went over the 
story as fast as he could. It took 
four three-minute pips—but the 
Scot at thq^ other end was paying! 




She landed at Southampton 
four years ago with little money, 
and started at the bottom of the 
ladder again as a BBC typist. 
Since doing a spell in ITV, she 
has for the past two years been 
a free-lance .announcer in the 
BBC Overseas Services. 

Sharing the announcing with 
Meryl O’Keeffe will be Julian 
pettifer, from Crudwell, Wiltshire, 
where his father is a veterinary 
surgeon. 

Although now only 24, Julian 
fought in the Korean war as 
a National Service officer. Since 


Meryl O’Keeffe 

Broadcasting Corporation. It was 
given to her by a small girl who 
could not pronounce Meryl. 

Born in Nairobi, Meryl O’Keeffe 
is 28, and took her first step 
towards her new job at Capetown 
University, where she studied for 
a broadcasting degree. The turn¬ 
ing point in her career came in 
1950 when she joined S.A.B.C. 
and started up a friendship with 
Barbara Mandell, who is also in 
Britain now, on the staff of 
Independent Television News. 

“Barbara taught me all I know 
about broadcasting,” said Meryl. 
“Since then I have been able to 
cope with all sorts of jobs, from 
disc-jockeying to compering; and 
from producing to script-writing.” 



Julian Pettifer 


then he has taken a philosophy 
degree at Cambridge. 

Meryl and Julian will do their 
announcing in the new T V Centre, 
at Southampton, which will feed 
programmes to the transmitter at 
Chillerton Down, near Newport, 
Isle of Wight. 

The station will serve an area 
stretching from Weymouth in the 
West to as far east as Brighton and 
beyond. Northwards the pictures 
should extend to Newbury. 


WITH THE CATS AT THEIR 
HOLIDAY HOME 


Douglas Duff 


more weekly sea yarns under the 
title Salt on our Tongue. 

He and his family have genera¬ 
tions of seafaring tradition behind 
them. His great-great-grandfather 
was killed while in command of 
his ship at Trafalgar. As a mid¬ 
shipman in the First World War, 
Douglas Duff was the only sur¬ 
vivor when H.M.S. Thracia was 
sunk. His longest land job was a 
ten-year period in Palestine, during 
part of which he commanded the 
Jerusalem Police Division protect¬ 
ing the Holy Places. 

Back to the sea in the Second 
World War, he was one of the few 
men to command a sailing ship in 
action. 


'\Y^nAT happens to your cat 
n^i«n you go away on holi¬ 
day? This thought has been 
worrying Jim Pcstridge, who runs 
the monthly Particular Pets pro¬ 
gramme in B B C Children’s 
Hour. I 

“I don’t feel that’ we’ve given 
cats a good enough innings,” he 
told "me. “So there’s to be a 
special cat feature in our pro¬ 
gramme on August 14. ' We shall 
be visiting a Cats’ Holiday 
Home.” 

The landlady,.or matron, is Ann 
Stubbs, of Whiston Farm, near 
Penkridge,' Staffs. The home is in 
a small cottage near the farm, 
and listeners calling there on 
Thursday will hear how the guests 
enjoy their change of' air and 
company while their owners arc 
away. Wc can also hear about 
the short-haired brown tabbies 
which Miss Stubbs rears. They 
are rare today. 

Jim Pcstridge tells me the pro¬ 
gramme is getting an enormous 
number of letters, mostly from 
children, but from quite a lot of 
grown-ups,' too. 


Many ask advice from the Pets’ 
Vet, who will be back as usual 
this week. He will have a word 
to say about a fault common to 
so many animal lovers—over¬ 
feeding their pets. 

“It seems they can’t help it,” 
he says. “After all, they also do 
it to themselves!” 

Searching for 
Gertie the rhino 

Qn Safari, with Armand and 
Michaela Denis, is being 
repeated in BBC Children’s TV, 
starting next Sunday. 

This is one of their most thrill¬ 
ing series, showing animal life in 
the wilds of Africa. Their travels 
cover .a huge area, with creatures 
ranging from big game in Kenya 
to spiders and crabs on the Indian 
Ocean coast. 

In Sunday’s programme they 
start off in search of Gertie, the 
name given to a fantastically huge 
rhinoceros by. people lucky enough 
to have seen this almost legendary 
character in the African bush. 
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THRILLS AMD SPILLS 
ON TWO WHEELS 



The bombs that fell on Britain during the Second World 
War left many scars among the buildings of London and 
many other cities. They were scars fen' which British lads 
soon found a use, for. on these battered site^ the sport of 
cycle speedway was born. Today, most of the scars have 
gone: cycle speedway remains. 


speedway is a sport for 
^ young people invented by 
young people. Started by a few 
lads who saw in the bombed sites 
of East London a place to race 
their bicycles, it gradually spread 
all over, the country. Wherever 
a bombed area was cle«ared of. 
rubble the local boys gathered to 
level the : site, make out a track,, 
and form themseives into teams. 

At first the tracks were rough, 
a few bricks marking the inside 
of the oval. But before long there 
were starting gates, score-boards,' 
whitewashed edges, and cement 
strips to prevent wheel-spin at the 
start. 

The bicycles, too, were trans¬ 
formed. It was soon discovered 
that wide, almost straight, handle¬ 
bars made control easier on the 
corners, and as they were not 
manufactured the boys made their 
own—from gas tubing or water 
pipes. They welded frames into 
a shape that allowed the seat to be 
lowered. They fitted lower gears 


to their machines so that speed 
could be gained more quickly. 

By 1949 the sport was being de¬ 
veloped. on , .a^ national ' scale. 
Leagues were formed, i:u)es were, 
laid down, safety precautions were 
introduced, and bicycle manufac-. 
turers produced special machines. 

However, the sport did not grow- 
up without its .teething, troubles. 
Indeed, as cycle speedway • was 
reaching the height of its popu¬ 
larity, it was threatened with ex¬ 
tinction. The sites which had given 
rise to this new pastirpe were badly 
needed for new homes, factories, 
and offices. 

Many of the clubs had to, dis¬ 
band, and for a while the sport 
waned. But the enthusiasts were 
not beaten. They went farther 
afield—to the suburbs and outlying 
districts. 

Today there arc nearly a hun¬ 
dred clubs in England, Scotland, 
and Wales controlled by national 
organisations and divided into ad¬ 
ministrative areas. National team 



Taking the first bend in the recent England v. Scotland match 


and individual championships , are 
held annually, and in 1956 the fifsl 
triangular contest was held between, 
theThree home countries. ■ 

The sport' has also caught on 
abroad. Holland was the first of 
the ■ European countries to form 
teams, and over the.past few^years- 
English and Dutch riders have cx-i 
changed visits. Sweden^ too, has 
a number of riders, some of whom 
^ may be seen on Saturday .when 
England and Sweden meet in an 
international event at Leytonstonel 

FIRST WOULD CHAMPIONSHIP 

This year the first-ever World 
Championship was held,in Hilver- 
sum, in Holland, where 'the 
authorities have built a new track 
costing several thousand pounds. 
(A Dutch boy, incidentally, won 
the title.) Next year the champion¬ 
ship is to be held in England, and 
plans are being made to hold a 
regular scries of international 
matches between England, Holland,. 
Scotland, and Sweden. 

It is not difficult to see why cycle 
speedway was an immediate suc¬ 
cess—or why it is still so popular. 
Most boys love competition, the 
thrill of speed, and being one of a 
team. The bombed sites provided 
an opportunity for combining all 
three, for racing was not possible 
elsewhere. It was only quite re¬ 
cently that the National Cycling 
Union lifted its ban on riders under 


There is always plenty of activity in the “ pits ” between races 


the age of 16 taking part in track; 
events. 

As well as providing thrills, cycle 
speedway also calls for skill, quick- 
thinking, and team-spirit, every 
boy soon learning to ride for his 
side, to plan his tactics so that if 
possible he and his team mate 
finish first and second. 

He learns, too, to take a tumble, 
for as the four riders slide into a 
bend almost side by side it is an 
easy matter for Vhccls or pedals 
to touch and cause a spill. 

But there are many safety pre¬ 
cautions to ensure that no one gets 
more than an occasional scrape. 
All machines, for instance, must 
have rubber handlebar grips and 
rubber pedals; mudguards, lamp 
brackets, and wing nuts must be 
removed; and all parts of the 
body, except the face, must be ade¬ 
quately covered. Many riders wear 
crash helmets. , 


Another precaution is the divi¬ 
sion of riders into seniors and 
juniors, the dividing line being 
based on skill rather than on age. 
In practice this generally means 
that boys under 18 ride in the 
junior leaguesand although they 
take more spills than the stronger 
and more skilful seniors their speed 
is slower. 

Cycle speedway is certainly not 
an expensive sport. A hew machine 
costs about £13, but many Jads 
adapt ordinary roadsters. Wear on 
tyres is quite . heavy but by re¬ 
versing them (wear being mainly 
on the left of the rear tyres) and 
later switching the wheels they can 
be made to last up to fwo years. 
Old Army or football boots arc 
worn instead of shoes. Subscrip¬ 
tions are usually sixpence a week 
for juniors and Is. a week for 
seniors—a small sum to pay for 
hours of enjoyment. 
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from** Jennie'* 

Jennie 

J. B. SNELL The story of Owen Roberts, a boy 
of fifteen, Jennie, an engine, and the. triumphs and 
troubles of the small railway company for which 
they work. illustrated by G. K. Sewell 

The Mayfair Library 8s 6d 

THE SIGNPOST LIBRARY 

Have you seen the first two books in this new 
series ? Each is by a specialist and richly illustrated 
with photographs and drawings. each 7s 6d 

SHIPS OF THE WORLD Douglas V. Duff 

“ Commander Duff shows, a mastery of his vast, 
subject by the clarity and skill with which he 
compresses it.” The Times Literary Supplement 

RAILWAYS OF BRITAIN Cecil J. Allen 

■ The past, present and future of British railways, 
described with first-hand knowledge. 



THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 

B0VUS 

POR. BOOK,S ¥4^ 

When we were children my father always tohl ns 
that Will Fyffc was the hesl Scots comedian; 
Winston Churchill the greatest statesman; and Foyles 
the best bookshop* I think my father was quite right* Ak 

—A Customer's Letter / 


STOCK OF OVER 3 MILLION VOLUMES 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) if Open 9-6 inc, Saturdays (Thurs* 9-7) 
Nearest Station : Tottenham Court Road 



Eocciting netr advetitures 
of iiuntev tiawh 

ARE NOW IN THE SHOPS 


3. SMUGGLERS OF THE SKIES 

Composed of all the ingredients the modern hoy likes, and the necessary 
technicalities to satisfy the air-minded, the third book in this series tells 
how Hunter Hawk and Mike trail an international gang of drug smugglers. 

Also in the ‘ Hunter Hawk ’ series: 

1, OUTLAWS OF THE AIR 

The first action-packed adventure in the scries about air-bandils over the 
Indian Ocean and Thailand. 

2. ATOM ’PLANE MYSTERY 

This time Hunter Hawk’s adventures centre upon new developments in 
aircraft design, and show him dealing with a foreign threat to a top secret 

Bri tish ’plane.. By Eric Ley land and T, E. Scott-Chard {of BOA C) 

All illustrated with line drawings. 7s. 6d. net each 

IM'mmnti fWord «/’ E.ontion 


GRAND NEW 


The Children's Newsl>aper, August IS, 1958 



BONES IN THE CELLAR 

The Laughing Carpenter, by Robert 
Martin (Hutchinson, 8s. 6d.) 

"\yiiEN Ginger Pennylove’s Grand¬ 
pa put his foot through the 
kitchen floor and could not get it 
out again, young Ginger pondered 
the problem of floors and how 
they arc made. 

Having provided himself with 
a little, knowledge of carpentry— 
and a lot of wood—Ginger and 
his pal Squirts started moving 
their timber into the cellar. Then 
they dropped a heavy piece down 
the stairs, which made another 
hole, in the cellar floor this time. 
And when they came to examine 
the second hole, there were bones 
buried in it! 

There was a good explanation 
for all this—and not a sinister one 
-but our laughing carpenter got 
well rnixed up with reporters and 
TV cameramen before he found 
what it was, 

ANIMAL DETECTIVES 

Mr. Twink and the Kitten Mystery, 
by Freda Hurt (Epworth Press, 
7s. 6d.) 

Jt all began with Mihy the tabby 
cat, because somehow her 
kitten changes into an entirely 
different creature. On the way to 
cofnplain to the great cat detective, 
Mr. Twink, she meets Sergeant 
Boffer, local Top Dog and Officer 
of the Law. As Mr. Twink is ill, 
the Sergeaiit takes charge of the 
mystery—and suddenly finds him¬ 
self a victim of Magic. 


EXPLORING BEGINS AT 
HOME 

The Land of the Three Rivers, by 
Helen G. Bowling (Macmillan, 12s. 6d.) * 

Jt is always a good thing to know 
something of the area in which 
you live, and all those whose 
home is in the north-east of Eng¬ 
land—the country of the Tyne, 
Wear, and Tees—will find The 
Land of the Three' Rivers a 
challenge to explore their own 
locality and its history. 

Edited by the historian Helen 
Bowling, and sponsored by the 
North - East Industrial and 
Development Association, it 
covers the territory between the 
Cheviots and the Cleveland Hills 
of Yorkshire. 

It tells of the earliest inhabitants 
and of those who succeeded them, 
and of the gradual growth of in¬ 
dustry from the days of the early 
coal miners, who dug .their black 
wealth close to the rivers which 
provided the only means of carry¬ 
ing such weighty freight down to 
the ports. | 

It tells of the development of 
the salt, glass, iron, and ship¬ 
building industries; of the inven¬ 
tion of the locomotive and the 
rise of railways; of engineering 
and chemical manufacture. And 
for added measure, there are 
plenty of maps, plans, and pic¬ 
tures, and a list of things to do 
at the end of each chapter. 


WORTH IHS WEIGHT 
IN LAUGHS 

Dawks and the Duchess, by Meta 
Mayne Reid (Macmillan, 9s. 6d.) 

J^EADERS who like fun mingled 
with excitement will be glad 
to meet Dawks again. Dawks is 
the Peyton family’s' pet jackdaw, 
and this time he begins by getting 
himself hilariously mixed up with 
a _ conjurer’s performance. Later 
he disappears, and the children’s 
search for him leads them into 
some odd adventures. As their 
mother says. Dawks is indeed 
“worth his weight in laughs,” 

DANCING OVER THE SEA 
TO SKYE 

Dancer in the Wings, by Lorna Hill 
(Nelson, 8s. 6d.) 

JJad not Annette lingered behind 
to save three motherless kittens 
from starving to death, she would 
not have incurred the anger of 
Miss Marty, the ballet mistress. 
On impulse she boards a ship 
bound for the Western Isles, and 
manages to pay her passage by 
entertaining other passengers with 
her ballet dancing. After many 
adventures she joins her friends on 
Skye, but a telegram recalls her 
to London, for the ballet company 
is to tour America. Annette learns 
that, at 16, she is loo youiig to 
tour and she’feels that her dancing 
life is at an,end; but she is soon to 
learn that it is only just beginning. 


You must read 


Ijumtevns 
OKcr the E.wMte 

KAT!1LEEN Fidler 

An exciting story of smugg¬ 
ling and espionage in Britain 
at the time of the Jacobite 
Rebellion. Now. being 
broadcast in four parts on 
B.B.C. Children’s Hour. 

Illustrated 12s 6d net 


A chain of ants pulling 
leaves together to make 
a nest. One of the many 
remarkable drawings by 
Ruth Bartlett in her 
fascinating hook : Insect 
Engineers, The Story of 
the Ants of the World. 

(Hutchinson, 9s. 6d.) 



CANOES ACROSS - 
NORTHERN CANADA 

God's River Country, by Morion 
and Ben Ferrier (Oldbourne, 9s. 6d.) 


HOSPITAL LIFE 

Cadet Nurse at St. Mark's,- by 
Constance M. White (Hutchinson, 
8s. 6d.) 


Vhe House of 
^idctg Ferihers 

Meindert DeJong 

The many adventures of a 
young Chinese boy separated 
from his parents in the tur¬ 
moil and tragedy of war, 
and left with only his pig 
for company. 

Illustrated 10s 6d net 

Fhe Sirutnhg 

Mary Elwyn Patchett 

This moving tale of a wild 
horse and a young boy’s 
dream of building up a ^ghost 
herd ’ will appeal to all 
children as one of Mary 
Elwyn Patchett’s very best. 

Illustrated 10s 6d net 

LUTTERWORTH 
PRESS =========== 


CANOE trip across the wilds of 
northern Canada from Lake 
Winnipeg to Hudson : Bay and 
back is a tough experience. This 
is the true story of just such a 
trip made by a party of teen-age 
boys with the guide Ben Ferrier 
and his wife Marion, who have 
given us the account just as it hap¬ 
pened. 

These boys learned a lot. They 
were taught how to manage the 
canoes in the foaming waters of 
untamed rivers. They learned the 
painful art of portage—carrying 
canoe and camp equipment from 
one waterway to the next. They 
learned the way of life in the wild 
woods as the trappers and .Indians 
know it, , 

At one river-mouth they found 
waves seven feet high and a school 
of white whales. They collected 
plant specimens, they caught big 
fish, endured mosquitoes and black 
flies, and saw the wonderful bird 
life of the Far North. 

This is a true-life story and it 
moves as excitingly as the dash of 
a river over rocks. 


Qlder girls who think they might 
take up nursing as a career 
will, enjoy this story of Joanna 
and Mossy who, at 15, become 
cadet nurses. We follow them 
through many adventures in and 
out of the hospital, and, incident¬ 
ally, learn a great deal about life 
in the wards. 

BESIDE THE BROADS 

The House by the Marsh, by M. E. 
Allan (Dent, 12s. 6d.) 

(^OMiNG from a workaday town, 
the three Osborne girls find 
life in a vicarage on the Norfolk 
Broads a refreshing change. But 
they soon run into difficulties. 
One of them is attacked by a bad- 
tempered little dog whose owner 
declares that the girK must have 
kicked it. And the owner is Mrs. 
Sainty, who “runs” the village 
and is disappointed because Mr. 
Osborne has been appointed vicar 
instead of her nephew. The girls* 
adventures in making friends with 
everyone—including even Mrs. 
Sainty—make this. a. very appeal¬ 
ing yarn. 
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HOLIDAY-TIME READING 


YOUNG FORREST FINDS 
A WAY 

Mouniain Courafie, by Quail 
Hawkins (World's Work, 10s. 6d.) 

"^7'iiile picnicking with his 
family in the mountains of 
California, young Forrest Judson 
wanders off and suddenly finds 
that he is hopelessly lost. With 
‘ no means of finding his way back 
• • in such wild, trackless country, he 
naturally wonders how long a boy 
' of 13 can expect to survive on a 
piece of chocolate and an orange. 
Things look grim, but his hopes 
rise as he sees fish in the streams. 

. Forrest calls on his Scout lore, 
which helps him as he searches for 
food, faces a family of bears, 

' . scrambles through a thicket which 
tears at him from all sides, and 
j struggles for dear life in raging 
. streams. .Here is the adventure he 
had sought, but he is doing it the 
hard way. 

ROCKET RESCUE IN 
OUTER SPACE 

The Domes of Pico, by Hugh 
Walters (Faber, ]3s. 6d.) 

^LL the world’s atomic power 
\ , stations suddenly have to close 

, down because of radiation bom¬ 
bardment from the Moon. 

At. the same time, near the 
mysterious Domes of ■ Pico— 
strange new shapes which have 
appeared on the lunar surface—a 
new cone is detected on the 
astronomers’ photographs, and 
mankind is stricken with alarming 
^ symptoms., 

It is here that Chris Godfrey 
comes in. This lad has already 
made the first manned rocket- 
flight. He is the only person with 
the necessary experience to man 
another rocket. Its purpose, by 
international agreement, is to aim 
a radar beacon at the deadly cone. 
Its beam' can then be used for, 
homing 16 atom missiles so as to 
destroy the source of radiation. ' 

The scenes at Farnborough, in 
Whitehall, and at Woomera are 
clean-cut as a scientific demon¬ 
stration, and the climax works up 
i almost to unbearable excitement. 


QUICK OFF THE MARK 
AS USUAL 

Flame-Secret Agent, by Eric Ley^ 
land (IJodder and Stoughton, 8s. 6d.) 

J^iKE all. expert detectives, David 
Flame misses little of what is' 
going on around him.' 

He notices particularly a little 
man furtively watching him; and 
when he spots the same little man 
near him for the second time in 
one day among London’s millions, 
he has a feeling that it may be 
more than coincidence. And he is 
certain when he sees the same man 
in a taxi following him and his 
friends, Ginger and Tony, in their 
car. 

To discover why they are 
being shadowed in this way, 
they throw the little man oil the 
scent and follow him. But, un¬ 
known to them, there is a second 
person interested in their niove- 
ments; this is none other than The 
Parson, a criminal who wants no 
interference in his plan to secure 
a hoard of gold hidden some¬ 
where in Germany. 

From the first page this fast- 
moving yarn holds the reader in 
suspense. . 



Don Quixote jogging across the 
plain on his steed Rozinante. 
One of David Knight’s many 
illustrations in a re-telling hy 
Erie Allen of The Incredible 
Adventures of Don Quixote. 

(Faber, 13s. 6d.) 


OTflER IIICIILY RECOIIIEMDED BOOKS 


SHIPS OF THE WORLD, by 
Douglas V. Duff; RAILWAYS OF 
BRITAIN, by Cecil J, Allen. Two of 
the Signpost Library Series (Nelson, 
7s. 6d. each) 

THE YOUNG NATURALIST’S 
YEAR, by Fred J. Speakman (Bell, 
12s. 6d.) 

THE SECOND PUFFIN PUZZLE 
BOOK, compiled by W. E. Gladstone . 
(Penguin Books, 2s. 6d.) 

THE RIGHT WAY TO IMPROVE 
YOUR ENGLISH, by J. E. Metcalfe. 

, A bright and easy guide to English 
grammar (Elliot Right Way Books, 
7s. 6d.) 

i OUTDOOR GAMES FOR 
SCOUTS, edited by John Thurman 
and R. B. Herbert. The third in the 
New Gilcraft Scries (Pearson, 6s.) 

MORE TRICKS EVERY BOY 
CAN DO, by Joseph P. Todd. Thirty 
new tricks for your parties (Chatto 
and Windus, 7s. 6d.) 

THINGS FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS TO MAKE AND GROW, 
by A. J. King (Elliot Right Way 
Books, 7s. 6d.) 


THE BEGINNER’S BOOK OF 
OIL PAINTING, by Adrian Hill. A 
step by step explanation by a famous 
T V personality (Blandford Press, 
9s. 6d.) 

THE PLANTS WE EAT, by 
Millicent E. Sclsam. One of the Play 
Ideas series of books (Chatto and 
Windus, 7s. 6d.) 

THE BOYS’ BOOK OF MODEL 
RAILWAYS, by Ernest F. Carter 
(Burke, 9s.‘ 6d.) 

THE BOYS’ BOOK OF ASTRON¬ 
OMY, by Patrick Moore, F.R.A.S. 
(Burke, 9s. 6d.) 

CANADA AND HER PEOPLE, 
by Frances Ailccn Ross; GREECE 
AND HER PEOPLE, by Theodore 
Gianakoulis. Portraits of the Nations 
Series (Lutterworth, 10s. 6d. each) 

■ KIM, by Rudyard Kipling', a fine 
new edition of a modern classic, with 
graphic illustrations by Stuart Trc- 
silian (Macmillan, 21s.) 

THE ADVENTURES OF ROBIN 
HOOD. Annual No. 3 (Adprint, 
7s. 6d.) 

ANDY TANDY’S ANNUAL (Ad- 
print, 6s. 6d.) 


GIRL DETECTIVE 

A Crime for Caroline, by Pamela 
Mansbrklge (Dent, lls. 6d.j 

Bv doing odd jobs the Lester 
children manage to save up 
£3 7s. 6d. to buy an extra-special 
birthday present for. their mother. 
Eleven-year-old Robin is offered 
a bargain,' a beautiful brooch for 
£3 5s,, and he buys' it, not, of 
course, knowing that it is stolen 
jewellery. The brooch belongs to 
Lady Sudderley, who is sure that 
Robin is the thief. But her 13- 
year-old daughter Caroline is a 
keen amateur detective, and sets to 
work to solve the mystery. 

LIFE OF A LIFE-SAVER 

. The Mosquito Man, by John 
Rowland (Lutterworth, 9s. 6d.) 

book, in its way, is a kind 
of detective story. The crime: 
the killing of thousands of people 
in tropical countries; the criminal: 
anopheles, alias the mosquito; 
detective in charge of investiga¬ 
tions: Sir Ronald Ross. 

There are, of course, the usual 
“red herrings ”—the theories and 
guesses which had to be investi¬ 
gated. There js the thrill of the 
final chase. And there is the grip¬ 
ping climax as Ronald Ross dis¬ 
covers the villain’s method of in¬ 
fecting its victim and is thus able 
virtually to rid the world of the 
deadly disease of malaria. 

A most readable story of the 
achievements of . a great scientist 
who placed mankind in his debt. 


Just published 

KIM 

Rudyard Kipling 

A new edition of Kipling’s master¬ 
piece, , with colourful illustrations 
throughout by Stuart Tresilian. 21s 

WIND FORCE 
SEVEN 

J. Strang Morrison 

Three boys on a yacht meet up with 
mysterious enemy agents and are 
involved in a rescue attempt in the 
Western Isles. 10s 6d 

DAWKS AND THE 
DUCHESS 

Meta Mayne Reid 

Another enthralling tale 
about the three Peyton 
children and their pet jack¬ 
daw. “ A grand tale.”— 
Sheffield Telegraph. 9s 6d 

Great Stories of Canada 

THE ROVER 

Thomas H. Raddall 

“ Mr. Raddall has a gift for 
vivid history, and older boys will 
much enjoy this thrilling authentic 
reconstruction of the privateers’ 
adventurous voyages. Excellent 
illustrations .”—Eastern Daily Press. 
Colour ilhisiratfons. 12s 6d 

MACMILLAN 



For Juniors : All with pictures 

J&r : .THE SECRET OF 
THE FOREST 

ROSALIE K. FRY writes and 
illustrates another delightful story 
about Katinka. [8s. 6d.] 

THE DRAGON AND 
THE JADESTONE 

ELFREIDA READ. Kei-lin and a 
friendly dragon adventure together 
in a land of magic. [10s. 6d.] 

INSECT ENGINEERS by RUTH BARTLETT 

, Brings vividly to life the secrets of the ant world, [ s. 6d.] 



., mi- 


THE LAUGHING 
CARPENTER 

ROBERT MARTIN. Ginger 
Pennylove again, with plenty 
of excitement. [8s. 6d,] 


FAMILY IN 
THE SADDLE 

E. H. PARSONS. Tells you 
all about ponies and how to 
look after them. [9s. 6d.] 


For Seniors: Animal stories superbly illustrated 

WILD AND FREE 

HELEN GRIFFITHS. A vivid open-air story of a 
lonely English boy and a wild puma. [12s, 6d.] 


THE SILVER BRUMBY 

ELYNE MITCHELL. The story of the Australian bush 
and of a wild stallion that all men desired. [12s. 6d.] 

BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 




TINTIN 



Tintin and Snowy are waiting to meet you at your local 
bookshop. Tintin is an intrepid reporter and Snowy his 
faithful dog. With their friends Captain Haddock, 
Thomson and Thompson the detectives, and Professor 
Calculus their adventures take them to the ends of the 
earth, and beyond. 

The Adventures of Tintin are told by the artist Merge 
in a sparkling series of full colour books, each with 
over 700 pictures. 

The first two books in The Adventures of Tintin are The 

Crab with the Golden Claws and King Ottokar*s 
Sceptre, 816 each 

Travel the world with Tintin and Snowy-—there is excite^' 
ment ahead! 
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Giant sea-1izard of 


130 



The fossil remains of an 
ichthyosaurus, a giant sea reptile 
130 million years old, have been 
discovered at Stow Bridge, 
Norfolk, during excavations for 
a flood protection scheme. The 
find consists of the head, nearly 
four feet long, and a number of 
vertebrae. It is estimated that it 
was originally about 24 feet long. 

In shape the ichthyosaurus was 



■ o'- 


Mary Annlng finds the ichthyosaurus 


ears ago 

became the uncrowned queen of 
her little domain, and there is an 
amusing account of her receiving 
a visit from a king at her father’s 
shop. He was the King of 
Saxony, and considered that the 
£15 she asked him for a superb 
ichthyosaurus in a bed of blackish 
clay was very - moderate. He 
asked Mary for her name and 
address for future reference, and 
in handing the royal 
autograph book back 
to the king, she said, 
with quaint simplicity, 
“I am well-known 
throughout the whole 
of Europe.” 

The Government 
gave Mary Anning a 
small annuity, which 
she enjoyed till her 
death. Fifteen years 
later the Geological 
Society set up a 
memorial window to 
her in Lyme Regis 
Church. The skeleton 
she found is in the 
Natural History 
Museum, London. 
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OF fOIJi PETS 


7. The Bush Baby 

By Charles Trevisick, F.Z.S. 


Constant letters come my way 
asking about the Bush Baby. 
Having seen one of these appealing 
and sad-looking, wide-eyed crea¬ 
tures on television or in a pet shop, 
people arc anxious to know more 
about them; and to find out, par¬ 
ticularly, if they arc easy to keep 
as pets.' 

Well, they are expensive—about 
£10 to £12 apiece. But, having 
four at the Ilfracombe Zoo Park, 
I can say that they are worth every 
penny of their price, and, properly 
looked after, amply reward their 
owners. Certainly they are be¬ 
coming increasingly popular as 
pets. I believe that in the last 12 
months more and more Bush 
Babies have come to these islands 
than ever before. 

The Bush Baby, or Galago, is 
Africa’s only long-tailed Lemur; 
it is found throughout the greater 
part of that continent, and in its 
wild state lives on a diet of fruit, 
insects, birds^ and even bird’s eggs. 
Its leap closely, resembles the hop 
of the kangaroo and it sits bolt 


upright on its 
haunches in mpeh the 
same way as that 
Australian mammal. 

A grey animal with 
white throat and 
yellow underparts, it 
has exceptionally big 
ears which can be 
folded at will—a use¬ 
ful accomplishment 
when moving through 
thick foliage. 

When kept as a pet, 
the Bush Baby needs 
company and is best 
housed in a nice little 
cage in the living- 
room, where there is 
a steady heat of not 
less than 60 to 65 
degrees. There is 
great joy in having one of these 
delightful little creatures; in being 
able to let it out to play in the 
evenings and in getting it really 
tame so that it will come to you 
and feed from your hand. 

A staple diet consists of bread 



like a gigantic porpoise, with two 
big paddle-like flippers on either 
side of its body. Its head 
resembled that of a lizard, with 
jaws and teeth like a crocodile’s, 
but it had the vertebrae of a fish. 

Other specimens of this crea¬ 
ture have been found from time 
to time, but the first one ever to 
come to light was found by a 12- 
year-old Lyme Regis girl named 
Mary Anning. 

Mary Anning’s father, a dealer 
in curiosities, had • interested her 
in collecting fossils, and even as a 
schoolgirl she was clever in 
harvesting the rocks with her 
geologist’s hammer. She was only 
12 when shc^began releasing from 
its stony bed the first ichthyosaurus 
known to science. 

The discovery of this ancient 
creature made her famous. She 


Great children’s writer of yesteryear 


When the BBC televised Edith 
Nesbit's novel, The Railway 
Children, they introduced present- 
day youngsters to a writer who was 
a best-seller to their grandparents. 

Edith Nesbit was born on 
an August day just 100 years ago, 
and had a long struggle to get 
a living by her pen. Indeed, 
this good-looking girl of 22 was 
so poor when she married that she 
dared not refuse any writing com¬ 
mission that came her way. 

To keep the wolf from the door, 
she wrote hundreds of verses, 
sorhe of which found their way 
• into Christmas cards, while others 
she recited at concerts. She also 
wrote novels, short stories, and 
articles, some in collaboration 


with her hus¬ 
band, Hubert 
Bland.' 

It . was not 
until she was 
past forty 
that she'really 
gave the 
reading public 
something to 
remember. 

This was a serial story for 
children called “The Story of 
the Treasure Seekers,” which 
appeared in the “London Maga¬ 
zine.” The editor of the “Strand 
'Magazine ” (in which many of the 
Sherlock Holmes stories of Cohan 
Doyle first appeared) was so 
struck with its originality that he 



offered a good price if she; would 
write more like it for him. 

That was the end of poverty for 
E. Nesbit, and the beginning of 
fame, as, one by one, magical 
adventure stories began to appear 
in the “Strand,” later to be issued 
in book form. “Five Children 
and It,” “The Phoenix and the 
Carpet,” and “The Story of the 
Amulet ” were among the most 
important of her works to make 
their bow that way. 

With greater prosperity, E. 
Nesbit moved to Well Hall, 
Eltham, where she was never so 
happy, as when writing her stories 
seated in a punt on the moat that 
surrounded the old house. When 
she died, she left at least one 


and milk—sweetened with perhaps 
a little honey—with some soft 
fruit such as bananas or ripe pears, 
and a few meal worms bought at a 
pet shop, as the titbit to persuade 
it to come to hand. These are the 
principle needs of this little animal. 

Being nocturnal, if sleeps by day 
and is very lively at night. Be sure 
to provide a warm nest where it 
can sleep, and remember that 
draughts arc worse, much worse, 
than cold. Close the windows and 
all will be well. Properly cared 
for, a Bush Baby can be a com¬ 
panion from ten to twelve years. 


original manuscript to the Wool¬ 
wich Public Library. 

Edith Nesbit died on May 4, 
1924, aged 65, but many of her 
old readers are still alive to re¬ 
member her as one who could 
write a really good story about 
really live children. And now T V 
has shown a new generation what 
good fun she could get out of life 
—and put on paper. 

In Children’s Hour on Tuesday 
there is to be a talk on one of 
her story characters. 


LOUIS PASTEUR-—picture-story of one of the world’s greatest life-savers ( 7 ) 



The duel was averted by a letter from Pasteur 
saying he had had no wish to offend fiery old M, 
Guerin, Soon afterwards, Pasteur’s claim that 
he could inoculate animals against anthrax 
aroused enormous interest. An agricultural 
society placed a number of cows and sheep at 
his disposal for tests. On May 5, 1881, crowds 
came to Mclun station and made for the farm 
where the tests were tt> be carried oxit. 


In a large ham Pasteur explained to the crowd 
of doctors, veterinary surgeons, and farmers the 
method he would follow in inoculating the 
animals. First he would inject them with a 
'i^akciicd form of the antlirax virus which he had 
’prepared, and some days later he would give 
them stronger doses, finishing with the deadly 
form. None of the animals, thus treated, he 
claimed, would get the disease. 


The scientist set to work to inoculate the 
animals, watched with intense curiosity by tlic 
crowd. Many of them were sure the whole 
experiment would prove a fiasco, and on the way 
to the farm there had been much joking about 
“ M. Pasteur and his microbes.” But when, 
later, he was asked to give a lecture on antlirax, 
his opponents as well as his supporters were 
impressed by the logic of his arguments. 


Back in Paris Pasteur awaited news from the 
farm at Mclun, where his assistants were in 
charge of the inoculated animals. A message 
came that the animals’ temperature had risen. 
This ominous development alarmed him, and 
he began to be tortured with doubt about the 
success of his experiment. Anxiously he stood 
by liis window watching for the postman to 
bring him another telegram from Meliin. 


Wiil the anhnals Pasteur has treated die of the disease ? See next week’s instalment 
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The Children’s Newspaper, August 16, I9S3 


Grand new story about the boys of Linbury Court 

JENNINGS, 

AS USUAL 

by Anthony Buckeridge 




In return for thd loan of a pair 
of skates, Jennings lends Venables 
his torch and a book to enabled 
him to read after lights out. That 
evMng Jennings is unexpectedly 
placed in charge of his dormitory 
by the Headmaster, and when 
Venables insists on reading under 
the bedclothes, Jennings is obliged 
to. confiscate the articles he has 
loaned. He is just returning to 
bed when the Headmaster appears 
at the dormitory door. 

10. Wrongly accused 

JTor some seconds the Head¬ 
master remained staring at 
the forlorn figure before him. 
Then he said: “What are you 
doing out of bed, Jennings?” 

“Er—^just getting into it, sir.” 

“So I observe,” the Headmaster 
replied. “And taking with you a 
torch, a book, and a—ah—a 
device obviously designed to 
enable you to read under the bed¬ 
clothes,” 

“Oh no, sir. At least, I mean 
. . The boy shifted from foot 
to foot. He could, of course, 
explain why he had the confis¬ 
cated property in his possession, 
but that would mean implicating 
Venables, and he had no wish to 
do that if it could be avoided. 

“Is that your torch, Jennings?” 
the Headmaster demanded. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And your book?” 

Jennings looked down at his 
feet and mumbled an afiirmative. 
The circumstantial evidence 
against him was very strong 
indeed. , 

To Mr. Pembefton-Oakes the 
evidence was not merely strong: 
it was conclusive proof that the 
boy was taking advantage of his 
position as dormitory prefect. 

“So this is how you carry out 
your duties! You, of all people, 
Jennings!” f 

‘^The facts are plain ” 

The Headmaster spoke in the 
tones of some medieval monarch 
unmasking a case of high treason. 

“1 should never have believed 
that any boy in this school would 
so shamefully abuse a position of 
trust. You should be ashamed of 
yourself. I chose you for a posi¬ 
tion of responsibility and you 
have let me down.” 

“Oh, but, sir. I was only try¬ 
ing . . 

“Thai’s enough!” snapped the 
Headmaster. “The facts arc plain. 
You are no more fit to be in 
charge of this dormitory than— 
than . . .” His eyes swept round 
the room, seeking a suitable simile. 
“ . . . than that washbasin.” 

As he lay in bed listening to the 
tirade, Venables began to feel a 
few qualms of conscience. 


. “Sir, please, sir, it wasn’t 
altogether his fault, sir. You sec, 
what happened was ...” 

“Be quiet, Venables. I have no 
wish to hear any trumped-up 
excuses.” 

Mr. Pemberton-Oakes turned 
away and motioned to Jennings to 
get back into bed. “You are no 
longer in charge of this dormi¬ 
tory, Jennings,” he said. “I shall 
put someone else in your place 
. . . Let rrie sec, now. Ah yes, 
Venables.” 

“Sir?” 

“I shall appoint you temporary 
monitor in place of Jennings^ You 
will be responsible for 
seeing that silence is 
observed after lights 
out. Can I trust you 
to do that?” 

“I’ll try, sir,” Ven¬ 
ables mumbled. He 
was acutely aware that 
his recent conduct 
had made him quite 
unworthy for his new 
position, and he care¬ 
fully avoided catching 
Jennings’ eye. 

For some moments 
after the Headmaster 
had left the room 
there was a tense, un¬ 
easy silence. Then 
Jennings’ outraged 
feelings rose ' once 
more to the surface. 

“Coo! Jolly well 
not fair! Jolly well 
not fair!” he mut¬ 
tered. 

“Hear, hear! Mouldy ehizz!” 
Darbishire agreed in a hoarse 
whisper. 

Somewhat self-consciously the 
new prefect strove to assert his 
authority. “ Shut up talking, both 
of you!” he ordered. 

“Well, I like that!” Jennings 
burst out. . ""You telling me to 
shut up. It’s jolly well not fair!” 

No further w'ord was spoken 
until the rising bell sounded at 
seven o’clock the next morning. 
Then, while the boys were dress¬ 
ing, Darbishire rallied once more 
to the assistance of his friend. 

“If you want to know what I 
think, Venables, I reckon you’re a 
rotter to let old Jennings take the 
blame like that,” he began. “If 
you’d had any decency you’d have 
told the Head it was all your 
fault.” 

Venables shrugged. “So I would 
have done if he’d let me,” he 
defended himself. “I tried to 
explain, but he wouldn’t give me 
a chance to get a word in edge 
ways.” 

“Well, why don’t you go along 
to his study and tell him this 
morning, then?” 


Venables slopped short in the 
act of pulling on his socks. His 
conscience was still worrying him 
and he was willing to go to some 
length to make amends. On the 
other hand, he could see no point 
in making the situation worse 
than it was already. 

“It’s tpo late to tell him now, 
he’s already made me dorm pre.,” 
he reasoned. “After all, /'m sup¬ 
posed to set a good example.” 

Jennings nearly choked over 
this remark. 

“Good example!” he spluttered. 
“I took the blame when the Arch- 
beako thought it was my fault.” 



To Mr. Pemberton-Oakes the evidence was not 
merely strong : it was conclusive proof 


“Yes, I know, but that was 
just bad luck,” Venables put in 
hurriedly. “I tell you what 
though, Jen. I’ll be specially 
decent to you from now on, to 
make up for it. And you can 
borrow piy skates any time.” 

Jennings snorted. “Huh! You 
owe me that anyway. You 
promised to lend them to me in 
. . . Oh, what’s the use of 
arguing. The damage is done.” 

Unwilling martyr 

Distressed and angry, Jennings 
banged his tooth mug down hard 
on’ the washbasin. It was time 
now for his music practice, and, 
struggling into his pullover, he 
stalked off down the dormitory. 
On reaching the threshold he 
turned and blurted out: “It’s all 
your fault, Venables, that the 
Head thinks I’m no good and he 
can’t JruV nie any more . . . 
And if you think you can get 
round me with a lot of flannel 
about nouldy roller skates, 
youVe jojly well barking up the 
wrong tree.” 

The door slammed behind the 
unwilling martyr with a crash 


that set the toothbrushes rattling 
in their beakers. 

Mr. Carter noticed during 
breakfast that morning that 
Jennings had something on his 
mind. Having heard from the 
Headmaster of the events of the 
previous evening, he thought at 
first that the boy’s mood was 
solely one of self-reproach—a 
natural feeling of guilt and 
shame at having failed to make 
good in his hour of trial. Yet 
there seemed more to it than that, 
Mr. Carter decided. 

When the meal was over he 
strolled downstairs to the base¬ 
ment. Experience told him that 
Jennings. , would probably seek 
solitude in the-tuck-box room, and 
sure enough, as he entered the 
room he saw a lonely figure 
perched on the hot water pipes. 

, “You’re looking very upset, 
Jennings. Are you worrying about 
that business in the dormitory last 
night?’! Mr. Carter asked. 

Jennings looked up quickly and 
jumped to his feet. How could 
Mr. Carter have known what he 
TOs thinking? Impulsively the 
boy burst out: “I don’t think the 
Head was at all fair, sir.” 

; Mr, Carter raised one eyebrow. 
“And was it fair of you, Jennings, 
to take advantage of your position 
as dormitory prefect to break 
school rules?” 

Fair offer 

Jennings twisted his fingers in 
a gesture of frustration. “Oh, but, 
sir, that’s all wrong, honestly, sir. 
The Head wouldn’t listen when I 
tried to explain.” 

“Well, I’m listening,” said Mr. 
Carter, “Try explaining it to 
me.” 

It was a fair enough offer, but 
Jennings had difficulty in finding 
words to express all that he felt 
deep down inside him. 

“Well, sir, I wasn’t going to 
read after - lights out, sir,” he 
began. “The reason why I got 
out of bed was to confiscate the 
torch to stop someone else from 
reading. And this person made a 
fuss, and the Head came in just 
as I’d got the things away from 
him, and he thought I was to 
blame, sir.” . 


9. 

“I see,” said Mr. Carter slowly. 
“Well, this puts things in rather 
a different light. If that’s what 
really happened. I’ll have a word 
with the Headmaster on your 
behalf.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

Mr. Carter narrowed his brow 
in a frown of doubt. “Yes, but 
just a minute. This torch and 
these other things that you so 
zealously confiscated—to whom 
did they belong?” 

“Well, actually—as a matter of 
fact—they were mine, sir.” 

“Indeed. And how did this 
other boy come to have them in 
his possession?” 

Root of the matter 

Jennings fidgeted uncomfortably. 
With some reluctance he said: 
“Well, you see, sir, I’d agreed to 
lend these things to this other boy, 
so that he could read.” - 

“ Now we’re getting to the root 
of the matter,” Mr. > Carter 
observed. “It strikes me.that the 
Head was right after all.” 

, “ Oh no, sir,” Jennings pro¬ 
tested. “You see, I lent him my* 
things before I knew the Head 
was going to make nie dorm 
prefect.” . .. 

“And you think that excuses 
your conduct?” 

Jennings groaned inwardly. 
Surely Mr. Carter could appreci¬ 
ate that the whole argument 
depended upon this point. 

“Well, sir, it was jolly awkward 
for me being put in charge just 
after I’d made all these arrange¬ 
ments, sir,” he explained. “ So 
the only thing I could do to put 
matters right was to confiscate the 
things I’d just lent him, sir. And 
that’s how the trouble started.” 

It is doubtful whether the logic 
of this argument appealed to Mr. 
Carter as strongly as it did to 
Jennings. It was, however, clear 
that the boy was taking things 
very much to heart, and felt that 
his motives had been misunder¬ 
stood and unjustly condemned. 

“I shouldn’t go on brooding 
about it,” Mr. Carter advised. 
“You’d better go and get some 
fresh air before school starts.” 

To he continued 


The ELVjS PRESLEY GUITAR 

that you can play immediately (sr £) 

Because of\an autochord attachment 
this professionaLstyle four-string instru¬ 
ment can be played without any knowledge 
of music or previous experience. 

It is sent to you with tutor, peg- 
key, pitch pipe, diagrammatic . CASH PRICE 

song book and * A 

shaped carrying ’ a I # • w 

case for only plus 3/6 P. & P. 

OR 




DEPOSIT 

plus 316 P, 8c P. 

and 18 fortnightly payments of 4/6 

Write now while stocks last to 

HOPE LABORATORIES LTD., 

lb Ramsden Road, London, S.W.I2. 
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•S. FREES 



WITH QUALITY 
APPROVALS 
OR PRICE 1/3 
WITHOUT APWOVALS 

Applicants must sciul 3d. for 
postage, < Abroad 1/- extra 
itcgd.) lilonthiy selections 
our speciality. Adult 
collectors catered for. If you 
wish you may join “THE 
CODE J3TAMP CLUB,*’ 
Sub. 1/-, You reccivo Bad^fo, 
Membership Card listing flue 
g if ts, A ppVOV al s sen t month! y, 
(Postal Sec, J'lst, 1897.) 

. We aim to please. 
Pnrcnta' or Headmaster* s 
permission required. 


WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, ltd. (Oept 59), Canterbury, Kent. 


Easy to Knit! 

BESTWAY 

and 

WELDONS 

KNITTING 

PATTERNS 

Prices ami 6'>’ 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 


(Alt Different) 

12 norm Island 
Trlangulars 2/- 
6 Yemen 

(Cat, 27f2) 5/- 
10 Ilong Koiig 1/3 


2 /. 
2 - 

2/3 

1/6 

2 /- 

2 /- 

6/' 


100 Ucrmaiiy 
100 Hungary 
10 Kenya 
50 U.S.A. 

100 India 
10 Iceland 
50 inuiand 
please add 3d, 


1/3 

1 /- 

1 /e 

3/6 

1/3 

1/3 


100 World 
10 Greenland 
100 Austria 
25 Itussia 
10 Barbados 
25 Burma 
100 Canada 
10 Orange River 2/- 
25 Colombia 1/* 

10 Cyprus 1/3 

10 Nepal 2/- 

50 Egypt 2/6 

Orders under 5/- . 

return postage. 

Eiill Trico List sent Free. NO APPROVALS. 
Orders despatched per return—NO WAITING. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 

CIBBONS* SIMPLIFIKI) WHOLR WORLD 
CAtALOOHIO, 1950 EJ)N., 1.597 Pages. 
BBIGE 21/-, Postage anywhere i/o. 

J. A. L. FRANKS (Dept. C.N.), 

7 Altington St., Victoria, London, S.W.1 

i 
i 
i 
i 
i 


f! S £9.7.0 t t 


is the true CATALOGUE VALUE of 

the stamps of the 

OLD ROMAN STATES 

which arc represented by Ihe old-time 
reprints now in my posse.ssion. NOT 
forgeries, NOT imitations, but reprinted 
by the same printing plates as theoriginabs, 
the only difference being type of paper. 
These 7 rare items will bo sent at once 

ABSOLUTELY FREE! 

to all genuine collectors requesting my 
Discount Approval selections. I also 
present purchasers with a SPECIAL 
SURPRISE GIFT, and I operate a 
genuine profit-sharing BONUS SCHEME 
for all customers making reasonable 
regular purchases. Please tell your parents. 
You will not regret writing to: 

G. W. THOMAS (Dept. CN/RS), 

7 Winterborne Rd,, Abingdon, Berks, 
enclosing 5d. stamp for postage. 


READ 

PAT’S TYROLEAN 
PEMRMD 

one of the 

seven wonderful stories in 

GIRLS’CRYSTAL 

tfie weekly picture-story paper for 
all schoolgirls - - - jg o 

EVERY TUESDAY ^ 


CHEMISTRY APPARATUS 

Send 3d. stamp for 
COMPLETE PRICE LIST 
Booklets: 
Experiments*’ 
1/2 

Formulae*' 

112 

Home 

Chemistry” 
(New Ed.) 2/10 
Post paid 

OenU (ScientiHc Dept. C.N.) 
DCllll eO HIGH STREET, 
Stoke Newington,London, N.li 



RARE PHILLIPINO MATCHBOX LABEL 
GIVEN FREE WITH EVERY ORDER 
30 Yugoslavia 2/6 i 50 India 2/6 

50 Japan 2/6 30 China 2/6 

30 Sweden 2/6 1 60 World Mix. 2/- 
Set of 10 Belgian Sea-Birds 1/6 
0 Animals (Macau) ... ... l/< 

C Bre-War '30-45 China ... 2/- 
WHY , NOT A.SK FOR OUR APPROVALS P 
Please tell your parents. 

C.W.O. to: PHXLLABBL LTD. (IB),, 
BSShakespeareCrejcent, Manor Park, London,E. 12. 


FREE- 


60 PICTORIAL STAMPS 

This packet of stamps is given absolutely 
FREE to all gonuino applicants for my 
superior Approvals enclosing 4id. in 
stamps (or po-stago, and parents' permission. 
Only used Hr. Colonial Approvals. 

> Overseas applications Invited. 

D. L. ARCHER <N> 

2 Litchfield Way, Broxbourne, Herts. 


CDEBT on BRITISH COLONIAL 
rtlClu uU & foreign stamps 

Including late.st issues of Queen's reign free 
to ail reque-sting my Bargain Approval Books 
of stamps and eiinlosing 3d. stamp. Readers 
in Amstralla, New Zealand. South Africa, West 
Indies, Canada, U.S.A., write to mo enclosing 
6d. in stamps of your country for my Special 
freo packet and Approvals. Tell your Parents. 
C. J. CANNON 

16 Goldsmid Rd., Tonbridge, Kent, England 


A Set of 7 SOUTH 
AFRICAN ANIMAL STAMPS 

including n roaring lion, n charging rhino 
and an elephant. Send 3d. a tamp and re¬ 
quest 20 % Discount Approvals. (1/6 With¬ 
out Approvals.) Phase fell your parents. 

M. SHACKLEFORD (CIV3), 

11 SPENCER ROAD, WEMBLEY, Middx. 


Introducing 

"THE STAMPS OF THE MONTH" 

Each month we carefully select stamps 
which we consider the BEST-PURCHASE, 
MOST INTERESTING, and A jOY TO HAVE 
in your collection. 

This month ; Send 2/6 *1- 3d. postage. 
ic Selected Stamps. 

^ A New and Interesting Way 
To Collect. 

"ic A New Selection Each Month 
X Real Value for Money. 

Write ROW to Diana King, 

** The Stamps of the Month ” (August) 
Dept. CNI, |6a Church Street, 
Waltoh-on-Thame$. Surrey. 

DON’T DELAY SEND TODAY 


wmeomoBRS* 

SOUDIEATHEI 


JOOTWEAR 





The most comfortable foot-_ 

wear ever. Will make walking | posrerc.Z't 

au absolute pleasure. Genuine » ■ . . 

.solid leather full chrome uppers, snugly 
leather lined inside throughout Oiio picco 
solid leather sole and heel. Must bo worth 
three times om* price. Brown. Sizes 2 to 
6i & 8i to 9J, including i sizes. 13/11, 
post 2/1. Cash refunded if not delighted. 
FREE LISTS OF CLOTHING. 'TENTS. 


iftHfs ^ 




These new cx-Oovt. 
fawtt supcidluc popUtt 
shirts produced for 
the Women's Servic.(i3 
have been slightly 
modified to fit boys, small men. Long sleeves, 
coat style, with collar. Double thickness cuffs, 
THREE for less than the price of one. Yes, 8/0, 
post,etc,, 1/6. Collar sizes 12 to 15. State size. 


:)EAPQUART?RmndlC!5|NERAt 


(Dept. GN/60), 196/200 OoldharbourLane, Loughborough June., London S.E,5. OpeTiaUSat. f p.m. Wed, 


NEWS FROM THE ZOO 


The Children's Newspaper, August . 16, I9SB 


THE DARING 
ON THE TER 



pRiNCESS Anne'S Russian bear, 
Nikki, is giving London Zoo 
officials cause for concern. Now 
nearly two years old, the bear is 
venturesome to the point of rash¬ 
ness. 

“Until two months ago we kept 
Nikki—and his stable companion 
Rusk—in the bear pit near the lion 
house, but had to move both ani¬ 
mals over to the Mappin Terraces 
when the . pit. became urgently 
needed for our two Syrian bear 
cubs, Growla and Natta,” a Zoo 
official told me. “The move 
seemed to give young Nikki new 
life. He was never tired of ex¬ 
ploring his new den and, when 
gambolling over the rocks, is con¬ 
stantly taking big risks. One of 
these is his love of charging to¬ 
wards the public corridor from the 
rear of the enclosure, and stopping 
suddenly on reaching the parapet 
above the 18-foot ditch which 
divides the den from the public. 

MADCAP NIKKI 

“Twice lately the madcap Nikki 
has been unable to stop himself 
in time and has fallen into the 
ditch, fortunately without hurting 
himself much on either occasion. 
Keepers soon went to his rescue 
and got him back into the den 
by driving him up through an un¬ 
derground passage. Nikki’s com¬ 
panion, Rusk, is much more 
cautious; he never ventures too 
near the edge of the parapet. In¬ 
cidentally, he was considerably 
worried when Nikki had his two 
unfortunate tumbles, and spent a 
long time peering cautiously over 
the edge to see what had become 
of him!” 

The reptile rock-garden, recently 
restocked with more than 60 wall 
and sand lizards, is proving a great 
attraction for visitors. But it is 
also having some “unwanted visi¬ 
tors ”—hungry sparrows—whose 
presence there is considerably 
worrying the keepers. 

“The sparrows go into the en¬ 
closure primarily to snap up some 
of the mealworms we put down for 
the lizards’ breakfast,” Overseer 
R. A. Lanworn told me. “But this 
has its complications. Many spar¬ 
rows, seeing a curling movement of 
a lizard’s tail among the shrubbery, 


seize it under the impression that 
what they arc getting is a meal¬ 
worm. In a few . cases, lizards— 
particularly the long-tailed sand 
lizards we received recently from 
Dorset—have actually shed their 
tails, letting the sparrow get away 
with it. What the sparrow thinks 
when it discovers it hasn’t got a , 
mealworm after all is a matkr for 
speculation! 

“The shedding of the tail by the 
lizard is, not of course a very 
serious matter. In fact, it is one 
of Nature’s ways of protecting the 
Ij.zard, which, having disposed of 
it’s tail-tip, runs away and soon 
grows a new one. But the matter 


Little Sandy 



This liny fallow deer, named 
Sandy, was deserted by its mother 
soon after it was born at Whips- 
nadc Zoo, It is being cared for by 
Patricia Iloiird, 16-ycar-old 
hostess. 

is naturally of some concern to us, 
since we are not anxious to have 
too many tailless lizards about the 
place! We are trying to think of 
ways to cope with this problem. 
At the moment, all we can do is 
to scare off the birds whenever .we 
see them visiting the enclosure.” 

Because the. stock of water- 
insects at the insect house had 
fallen to low levels, Overseer 
George Ashby, who manages' this 
section, decided to make a special 
collecting expedition • to the 
countryside. Taking with him 


JUST A FEW WORDS 

TTere is an entertaining way to increase your knowledge of 
words. Each numbered sentence below is followed by three 
answers or comments you might make; but, in each case, only one 
is correct and shows that you have understood the meaning of the 
word in italics. To answer five or six correctly is very good. 

Answers on page 11 


1, I, . could not stand 
cacophony. 

A—Untidy muddle. 

B—Horrible noise. 

C—Deceitful behaviour. 


such 4. I wish to express 
dissidence. 

A—Firm decision. 

B—Disagreement. 

C—Extreme shyness. 


my 


2. My sisters arc incompatible. . 
A—Very upset, 

B—Don’t get on well together. 
C—Such charming girls, 

3. His teacher extolled his good 

points. 

A—Praised them highly. 

B—Chose to ignore them. 

C—Stamped them out. 


5. He displays sartorial elegance. 
A—Refined speaking. 

B—Deceptive grace. 

C—Fine clothes. 

6. Some creatures undergo meta- 

morpliosis. 

A—Complete change of form.' 

B—A winter sleep. ' 

C—Rapid increase in size. 


Hcadkeeper R. Humphrys, and 
numerous nets and cans, the two 
Zoo-men went to a stretch of water 
on the Basingstoke Canal at Frim- 
ley, near Aldershot, and there spent 
a very profitable day “fishing.” 

“We got a * bag * of several hun¬ 
dred aquatic insects, including 
water-spiders, water-scorpions, 

‘ water-boatmen,’ and many 
beetles,” Mr. Ashby said. “These 
we are now busy , establishing in 
exhibition tanks in the house. 

“The most important part of our 
catch was a ^ large number of 
dragon-fly larvae. These we are 
placing in water in a special tank, 
so that children can watch them 
develop. Incidentally, of special 
interest to our younger visitors will 
. be the water-spiders. They build 
a diving-bell of aif-biibbles which 
they carry down below the surface 
of the water. Having already spun 
a nest of silk fixed to the roots of 
weeds, they enter this, scrape the 
air-bubbles off their bodies with 
theirUegs, and then sit inside the 
diving-bell to wait for their prey.” 

ENEMY APPEARS 

Do small birds living under cap¬ 
tive conditions recognise a natural 
foe when they see one? The an¬ 
swer to this query was supplied 
the other day when a sparrow-hawk 
flew across the Zoo Gardens. 
Coming in low from a southerly 
direction, the hawk flew past the 
parrot house, where parakeets in 
some of' the outdoor aviaries 
shrieked in alarm. The “gate¬ 
crasher” settled' for a brief spell 
among trees in the Three Island 
Pond enclosure, and immediately 
most of the homing budgerigars 
in their nearby aviary went behind 
their indoor shelter. 

“The intruder did not remain 
here long,” a Zoo official told me. 
“The sparrow-hawk is a fierce bird 
and would not be above taking 
one of our free-flying homing 
budgerigars.” Craven Hill 


CN Reader wins 
a bieycle 

The Hercules Bicycle, first prize 
in C N Competition No. 4, has 
been awarded to: 

Alan Robbins,. 

St. Stephen’s Road, 

Hounslow, Middlesex, 

Hearty congratulations to this 
11-year-old reader, and we hope 
he will spend many enjoyable 
hours on his bike. 

Fountain-pens have been sent 
to: Bruce Anderson, Dundee; 

Michael Baker, London, S.E.23; 
Nigel Cannell, Warrington ; Fred 
Chambers, Chesterfield; Pamela 
Ebert, Todmorden ; Jennifer Elder, 
Dundee; Joan Emerson, Leeds; 
Peter Fitton, Pinner; Gillian 
.Gooding, Stoneleigh ; Leslie Jones, 
Taunton; Alan Kreeger, London, 
E.6; Sarah Patey, Enfield; Richard 
Williams, Wolverhampton; and 
George Yates, Workington, 
SOLUTION: FRANK, MARK. 
LARRY, SUSAN, ELLA, TOBY, 
CECIL, DONALD. 
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I PVZZtE PABAOE | 

wmm RIVERS FIND THE PLACES MIXED CROPS 


The rivers given in the list 
helov' appear to have burst their 
banks and wandered to the wrong 
towns. Can you sort them out ? 

YNE, 

NewcastIc-on-Wye, 

. Stratford-on-Tweed, 
Ross-on-Trent. 
Stoke-on-Thames. 
Henley-on-Avon. 



er next week 


Fill in the blanks with the name 
of a place to make the title of 
a well-known book or play, 

i 

^ICAR OF .. 

Master of.. 

.. Tales. 

Fair Maid of ......... 

Merchant of . 

Two Gentlemen of.. 


Crossivord Puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Fabulous 
giant. 4 Sulk. 8 Exist. 9 Luke¬ 
warm. 10 Animal. 12 You may 
have one for breakfast. 13 Steam 
ship. 14 State in Western Ger¬ 
many. . 16 Bird with a big beak. 
20 Hire. 21 French for and. 
23 Listen with it. 25 Competition. 

27 Sabre. 29 Air Raid Pre¬ 
cautions. 30 At this point. 31 
Recess in a church.' 

READING DOWN. 1 Grain. 
2 Grip. 3 Representative, 4 My¬ 
self. 5 Musical drama. 6 It lives 
in a sty. 7 Rim. • 9 Coached. 
11 Land surrounded by water. 
15 Deeds. 17 Mistake. 18 Ap¬ 
proaches. 19 Network. 22 Model 
or pattern. 24 Dread, 26 Juice. 

28 Royal Engineers, 



(]!an you sort out the fourteen 
crops which have become 
mixed in the old farm wagon? 


Fim THE TREES 
Add the name of a tree to each 
blank space to form the names of 
five towns. 

..burton (Devon). 

Seven......s (Kent). 

Ch......sford (Essex). 

shot (Hants.). 

.rick (Ireland). 


HIDDEN TENNIS TERMS 

Hidden in this little story are 
ten terms used in tennis. 

Mummy asked us where 
we wanted to go for a walk, we 
chbse the woods. She pointed out 
where a rabbit had passed, and 
while we were following its track, 
Ethel fell over a big stone. Tom 
picked her up, saying: “Now 
there’s no need to sob all over the 
place. Listen to that thrush sing- 
:ing a merry tunc for you.” No 
one is as good as Tom at cheering 
people up, and Ethel, obviously a 
little sadder and wiser, very soon 
dried her tears. 

LINK THE CHAIN 
The last two letters in the 
answer to a clue will he the first 
two letters in that of the follow¬ 
ing clue. Can you complete this 
chain of words ? 

g.EASON; period of time; animal; , 
country; musical instrument; 
colour. 


LIST THE NAMES 

The answer to each' of the 
following clues ends with the 
letters LIST. 

of books. 

Boxer.: ‘ 

Stamp collector. 

One who plays a stringed 
musical, instrument. • ^ 

An eye doctor’ 

Writer of articles for news¬ 
papers. 

START WITH BUR 

The answers to each of the 
following clues begin with the 
letters BUR, 

JJeavy load. 

Mayor of a Dutch town, 

‘ Polish up. 

Scottish poet. 

Rabbit’s home. 

Kind of wine. 

SENSE OF DIRECTION 
John and Tom stood at each end 
of the football field. John 
looked north and Tom south. 
Why could they sec each other? 


UNEXPECTED GUEST FOR TEA 



One of Motlicr Jacko’s friends was making her usual weekly call, and as it was 
time for afternoon tea, .Tacko led the way into the'dining-room, Unfortunately, 
someone else had already called, without invitation—Jumho the haby 
elephant, wliicli Jacko had allowed to roam. As the window was open 
Jumbo was gleefully helping himself to the lovely cakes which Mother Jacko 
had herself made. Everybody stared in amazement until Jacko,, seeing 
his hopes rapidly disappear, promptly drove Jumho away and closed tlic 
window. “ Well ! Well, I never did,” gasped the visitor! “ That really 
lakes the cake.” The unintentional pun was lost on the dear lady, and she 
gA'omed hurt hv Jacko’s sudden amusement. 


SPORTS PUZZLE 

The letters of the words printed 
in italics can be re-arranged to 
spell a term used in archery. 

^ LOUD yell startled the children. 

“Somebody is in front of the 
target,^’, grinned Tim. “It might 
be us\'' exclaimed Jill, nervously 
backing away. “I’m going in for 
archery when I’m grown up,” 
announced Pat. ” Although I 
can’t shoot with Bob’s bow yet,” 
he sighed. “It’s much too power¬ 
ful.” 

SPOT THE ANIMALS 
Add the name of an animal to 
each gap below to find the names 
of six towns in Britain. 

..sbury. 

S.irk. 

:.ford. 

.bridge, 

.sgate. 

L...,..s. 


JUST A FEW WORDS 

1. It Cacophony is n disagreeable sound or 
discord. (From Greek hakos, bud, and 
phone, sound.) 

2. D ^ Incompatible means incapable of 

living together in harmony, (From 
I.atin in. not, compatibilis mutually 
endurable.) ^ 

3. A To extol is to praise highly. (From 
Latin e.v, up, and toUere, to lift or raise.) 

4. 11 Dissidence is disagreement. (From 
Latin dis-, apart, and scdcrc, to .sit.) 

5. C Sartorial means connected with a tailor, 
and lieiicc clothes. (From Latin sarlor, 
a patcher, a tailor.) 

6. A ^ Metamorphosis is the marked change 
which some creatures undergo, as from 
tadpole to frog. (From Greek metamor- 
phocin, to change form.) 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Wrong river. Derwick'on-Tw'ced ; Newcastlc- 
on-Tyiie ; Stratford-on-Avon ; Rosg-on«\Vyc ; 
Stoke-on-Trent; Ilenlcy-on-Thames. 

Hidden Icnnis terms. Set point, racket, 
love, net, ball, game, match, lob, serve. 

Link the chain. Surnmcr-era-rnbbil-Italy-lyrc* 
red. Find the places, llray, Ballantrae, 
Canterbury, I*erth, Venice, Verona, 

List the names. Novelist, pugilist, philatelist, 
cellist, occulist, jourTinlist. 

Sports puzzle. Ilullscyo. 

Sense of direction. John was at the south 
end of the field facing north, and Tom at the 
north facing south. 

Mixed crops. Beetroot, lettuce, celery, wlieat, 
oats, cabbage, swede, spinach, turnip, rye, 
marrow, carrot, peas, barley. 

Find the. trees. Ash-hurtoii, Seven-oak-s, 
Ch-elm-sford, Alder-shot, Lime-rick. Start 
with BUR. Bur-den, hur-goniastcr, bur-nish, 
Bur-ns, bur-row. Bur-gundy. 

Sp«l the animals. Shrew-sbury, S-clk-iik, 
Camel-ford, Cow bridge, Ram-sgate L-ev.’c-s. 


BILLY KNOWS IBS TABLES 


“ JJere is a letter from Mr. Har¬ 
rison,” said Daddy one 
morning over breakfast in their 
seaside hotel. 

“He is staying on the caravan 
site just outside the town and wants 
us to go and see him.” 

“Jolly good,” said Billy, “I can 
challenge Jimmy to a swimming 
race. He’s always saying at school 
that he can swim better than I 
can.” 

So soon after breakfast they set 
off for the caravan site and found 
dozens of caravans all arranged in 
rows. 

“Now what?” said Daddy. “He 
hasn’t told us what number his 
caravan is and we can’t wander 
around knocking on every door.” 

’ They were just turning away 
when Billy stopped. “I know the 
number,” he cried. “Follow me.” 
And he set off. , - . 


Mummy and Daddy gave each 
other a puzzled look, then followed 
him. 

Billy walked steadily along the 
front of the caravans, then turned 
right and continued marching. 
Finally he stopped outside number 
81 and knocked loudly on the 
door. 

“Hullo Jimmy,” he said to the 
boy of his own age who came to 
the door. “ We’ve come to pay 
you a visit.” 

Mummy and Daddy were more 
puzzled than ever. “But how did 
you know the number?” they 
asked. 

“Because Tm good at tables,” 
Billy grinned. “ L suddenly remem¬ 
bered Jimmy on'^cc told me his 
caravan was the ninth one,in the 
ninth row, 

“Perhaps that proves I’m good 
at tables,” Billy added. 


LUCKY DIP 

GREATER PUNISHMENT 
J’wo boys had failed to come up 
'to expectations, and they had 
been set (he task of writing their 
own names a hundred times. After 
a few minutes one boy looked up 
and said: ' 

“Please, sir, it’s not fair. His 
name is Jim Fry, but mine is 
Ebenezer O’Shaughnessy.” 


OTHER WORLDS 
Jn the evening Mars is low in 
east, Saturn is in the south, and 
Jiipitcr in the 
west. In the 
morning Venus 
is in the cast. 
The picture 
shows the 
Moon as it may 
be seen at 8 
p.m. on Sunday, August 17. 



WHO CAUGHT THE BALL? 



Bv following the lines you will find which of the fieldsmen made 
the catch. 


MY GRANNY 

J WISH I had a Granny, with a 
lined and gentle face, 

WhD’d wear a frock of purple 
silk, with a collar made of lacc. 

I’d listen to her stories, of days 
of long ago— 

I’d always keep her with me, and 
never let her go! 

She’d tell' me tales about my Dad, 
when he was just a child! 

All aliDut the things he said, and 
whether he was wiki! 

And if she kept some cookies 
inside a ginger-jar 

For that little boy of bygone days 
(my very dear Papa!) 

I’d give her all the nicest foods 
that she would wish to eat. 

And buy some cosy slippers to 
put upon her feet! . . 

I’d sit upon the hearth-rug, and 
lean against her knee, 

Oh, a Granny of my very own 
would mean so much to me! 


JUST ANOTHER WAY 
Here is another way of saying 
Too Many Cooks spoil the Broth. 
Jn the preparation of culinary 
delicacies, too numerous a 
collection of persons ofTering 
assistance or suggestions will often 
mar a savoury soup. 

UNLUCKY FOR SAMMY 
J’hb sky was blue, the sun "shone 
down 

As brightly as could be. 

“I’ll take my rod,” young Sammy 
cried, 

“And catch a fish for tea!”. 

He hurried to the river bank, 

And soon, to his delight, 

A giant fish came swimming up 
And promptly took a bite. 

But though young Sammy tugged 
and pulled, 

The fish pulled harder yet. 

Into the water Sammy fell— 

Oh dear, it was so wet! 

This must be quite the saddest tale 
That ever has been told. 

Poor Sammy didn’t catch a fish— 
He only caught a cold! 
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Sporting Flashbacks 


The Children*s Newsfiafier, August /6. I9SB 


tCTwEN KIT IS ISSUED AT THE START OF 
A SEASON MOST FOOTSAULEKS HOPE THAT 
THEVVIILL NOT HAVE TO BREAK IN A 
NEW PAIR OF BOOTS .. 

ONE FAMOUS PLAVERWHO WAS 
FAITHFUL TO HlS COMFORTABLE OLD 
PAIR UNTIL ONE BOOT LiTERALLV 
■ FELLTO PIECES WAS 

CEORCiE MEDLEY 

nomsHmpm vimEBsi?s) 


THEBE W£i?£ 
SBVENTEEN 
PATCHES ON 
THIS BOOT 
WHeW HE 
■ PLAVEO INTHE CUP 
Fmi OF 1^08 JT SPLIT 
' iHTm WHEN HE SCOZEO 
m iSEOB^E FINISHED THE CAME 
WiTH THE TWO PIECES HELO . 
TOCETHEIZ BY AN ELASTIC SANOACE 



SattiniS For Australia \. 

ENiSLAND IM |g<5fc, HARRir 

Tkott had The curious 

EKPERIENCE OF BElNtS 

Bowled bv one wicket- 
keeper AND CAUCHT 
BY ANOTHER.., 

IN AN EFFOBT To BBEALC 
A STAND. TWe BECULAZ 
ENSLANb WlCNSr-ICESPEZ, 
dick ULLEY -* 
ms PUT ON 

To bowl .., 


WITH The LAST 
bail OF HIS FIFTH fANO 
riHAL) OVER.LILLEY 
HAoTROTTCAUfiHT 
BEHIND THE WICKET 
By his DEPUTY 
(C.T.BBCMN) 



Two of Surrey’s 
wicket-Jeeepers 

Rov SWETMAN, who hiis been 
chosen as reserve wicket¬ 
keeper for the Australian tour, 
has been kept out of the Surrey 
first eleven through the brilliance 
of Arthur McIntyre. But it seems 
that Roy's chance as Surrey’s first- 
team man will come next season. 

Arthur McIntyre has just 
announced that he will retire at 
the end of this season. Now 40, 
Arthur is to succeed Andy Sand- 
ham as the Surrey coach. Andy 
himself will probably become the 
Surrey scorer, for the former 
England and Surrey wicket¬ 
keeper, Bert Stnidwick, is giving 
up the posh 

A hat for geography 

award of a bat is usually 
the result of an outstanding 
feat on the cricket field; now we 
learn of one awarded for success 
in geography! 

Ueedham School at Purlcy, 
Surrey, recently received a bat 
which had been autographed by 
the New Zealand Test cricketers. 
It was accepted on behalf of the 
school by 14-ycar-old Anthony 
Bream, who was first in an essay 
set by the local Rotary Club. The 
subject was—New Zealand. 


Athletes who 
conquered 

'Priumph over adversity is always 
worthy of mention, and the 
story of the recent Empire and 
Commonwealth Games contains at 
least two inspiring examples. 

Murray Halberg, the 25-ycar-old 
New Zealand runner, beat a field 
of international record-holders to 
win the three-mile event in 13 min¬ 
utes 15 seconds, and set up new 
British Empire, British all-comers, 
and Commonwealth Ganies 
records. Eight years ago, this 
athlete was so severely injured in 
a schoolboy rugby match, thrit his 
left arni was rendered almost use¬ 
less. But he was determined to 
return to top-class sport, and two 
years ago gave up his teaching 
appointment to concentrate on 
training. He worked on sports 
grounds in order to give himself 
time to develop a style of run¬ 
ning which would counteract his 
withered arm. The gold medal he 
won‘at Cardiff was at least some 
recompense. 

Another great Commonwealth 
athlete who conquered through 
courage is “Gcrt” Potgieter, the 
South African detective. Last year 
he broke his neck playing rugby. 
This year he won the 440 yards 
hurdles at Cardiff in the new 
world-record time of 49.7seconds! 


Schools for 
sport 

Soviet Union takes its sport 
very seriously, even to pro¬ 
viding special schools for the 
training of children between the 
ages of ten and 16. 

There are a thousand of these 
schools in which 7000 coaches are 
passing on their skill and know¬ 
ledge to 2,500,000 children outside 
normal school hours. But one of 
the qualifications for admission to 
a sports school is satisfactory pro¬ 
gress in ordinary school subjects! 
Training classes are held twice or 
three times a week, lessons lasting 
up to three hours. Big events of 
the season for most children are 
the out-of-town sports ‘camps set 
up during the school holidays. 


A pool of their very own 

Pupils of the Mount Stewart Junior Mixed School at Kenton, 
Middlesex, have an open-air swimming pool which has been 
made by teachers and parents. In this picture, pupils of 
the school arc watching a dive made by 16-year-old Margaret 
Austen, Wembley jPrimary Schools diving champion. 


SPORTS QUIZ 

1. Can you name a one-armed 
player who appeared at Wimble¬ 
don in recent years? 

2. A batsman steps out to hit 
a ball, and misses; the wicket¬ 
keeper then takes the ball in front 
of the wicket and stumps him. Is 
the batsman out? 

3. What do the initials C.T.C 
stand for? 

4. Of what wood is an arrow 
usually made? 

5. What is the difference between 
a toboggan and a bob-sleigh? 

6. Which sports are derived 
from the French game of Jeii de 
Paume? 
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European Athletics Championships 


Jn the feast of athletics of the 
past few weeks—Empire and 
Commonwealth Games;’ U.S.S.R. 
V. U.S.A.; and Britain against the 
rest of the Commonwealth and 
Empire—several national records 
were broken almost as soon as 
they were made. In the European 
Athletics Championships in 
Sweden next week, it seems likely 
that a number of world records 
will be broken. 

These championships, in which 
800 athletes from about 28 
countries will probably be com¬ 
peting, arc to take place from 
August 19 to 24 in the famous 
Stockholm Stadium built for the 
Olympic Games of 1912. It has 
recently been enlarged and now 
has room for 28,000 spectators. 
The track itselb formerly covered 
386 metres, but it has now been 
lengthened to the international 
requirement of 400 metres. 


With so much talent available 
from the four home countries, the 
selectors must have had a difllcult 
job in choosing the team to repre¬ 
sent Great Britain, particularly as 
entries are limited to two for each 
event. But there have been no 
doubts when it came to choosing 
the team for the women’s 4 x 100 
metres relay. 

The English girls—Madeleine 
Weston, Dorothy Hyman, June 
Paul, and Heather Young—were 
automatic choices after their re¬ 
markable defeat of the Australians 
in the Empire and Commonwealth 
Games, in a world record time of 
45.3 seconds. But they will have 
to at least reproduce this form, for 
the Russian girls, although beaten, 
clocked 45.5 seconds in the match 
with the U.S. in Moscow. With 
such competition a nev/ world 
record could quite easily be 
made. 


Well 

clear 

Fourtccn-year-oId Mar¬ 
garet Pickwick, of the 
Spartan Ladies’ Athletic 
Club, clears a hurdle in 
style during training 
at the Old Dccr Park 
at Richmond Surrey. 



Great camp for the 


Boyi 


^iiis is the 75th year of the Boys’ 
Brigade, pioneers in organised 
camping for boys, and it is'fitting 
that a great camp has been 
arranged to mark the occasion. 
On Saturday 750 boys will begin 
a week of sports and other 
activities at Lilleshall Hall, Shrop¬ 
shire, national recreation centre of 
the Central Council of Physical 
Recreation. 

The boys will receive coaching . 
from experts in all forms of sport 
—from athletics to judo, cricket 
to fencing, football to canoeing— 
and on Saturday, August 23, the 
camp and grounds will be opened 
to the public when a Festival of 
Sports will be held. As part of 


Brigade 


Sir John Hunt, leader of the 
successful British Everest Expedi¬ 
tion and secretary of the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s Award scheme, will 
be in charge of the camp—the 
750 Training Camp as it will be 
called; and the chapLain will be 
the Rev. David Sheppard, former 
England and iSussex cricketer. 

International hockey 

'J’liE first of the four. hockey 
matches between South Africa 
and England will be played at 
Port Elizabeth on Saturday. The 
visitors will be eager to avenge 
their defeat a season ago when 
South Africa was touring the 


this Festival, a. rally of cyclists United Kingdom. 


from all parts of the: country 
is being organised with the guid¬ 
ance of the C.T.C. 

In addition to sporting^ activi¬ 
ties there will , be ' a ' 24-hour 
expedition in Wales, and; 50 boys 
will begin working from the 
village of Llanrhaiadr Ym Moch- 
nant (Brook in the valley of the 
Pigs). ' 


The Hockey Association has a 
party of 16 on tour, including ten 
internationals and three others 
who played against Holland 
“B” last season. This -tolir will 
mean about 14 matches,'£>foviding 
valuable experience to the young, 
promising players who will prob¬ 
ably play in the Olympic Games 
in 1960. 
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